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Jimmy Valiant will readily 
admit that he wasn’t the greatest pure 
wrestler, and there were many better 
“technicians” in the game than him. 

Yet for over three decades, the 
“Boogie Woogie Man” provided 
wrestling fans from coast-to-coast with 
many unforgettable mat memories. 

Whether you know him as 
“Handsome Jimmy” or “The Boogie 
Man,” he has a charisma that brought 
wrestling fans to the arenas and to 
their feet. [had the pleasure and honor 
of seeing Mr. Valiant in action during 
the early 1970s when he wrestled 
in the Detroit and southern Ontario 
area, first as a solo performer, then 
as a member of the highly successful 
“Valiant Brothers” tag team. I can 
tell you that despite his flamboyant 
persona, there were few more down- 
to-earth wrestlers than Jim Valiant. 

Our own Dave Оүаѕоп- 
Burzynski sat down with Jim in 
2003. The interview in this issue is a 
prelude to a much-anticipated book 
that is hopefully to be released before 
the end of this year. (Note: the book is now available at: www.jimmyvaliant.com) 

We are pleased to announce that long-time wrestling photographer, journalist and editor Bill 
Apter has graciously consented to provide an exclusive interview to WR. In this issue, Bill begins his 
series of one-on-one interviews. We can’t think of anybody better to interview Mr. Apter than... Bill 
Apter! This issue begins with Bill’s early days as a wrestling fan and will continue from that point. 
As a special feature, we have reprinted the very first article that Bill Apter wrote for Wresting Revue 
magazine, back in January, 1971. Bill is still going strong in the wrestling business today. 

One of the primary contributors to many of the national wrestling magazines that Mr. Apter 
edited in the 1970s/80s was none other than Detroit area photographer “Handsome Gary” 
Kamensack. “H.G.” has consented to take a step back from his busy professional schedule in the 
medical field to put on paper his memories of his early experiences in the wrestling business. Like so 
many, he was first a fan, then a writer, and eventually a participant in the sport. You'll definitely enjoy 
his first wrestling magazine article in ages! 

My good friend Jeff Walton has published an outstanding look at his long and successful 
endeavors in the pro wrestling world. The blurb on the back of his book, “Richmond 9-5171: A 
Wrestling Story" reads, “From start to finish you won't be able to put this book down." 

When my copy of Jeff’s book arrived, I deliberately didn’t start reading it right away. Why? 
Because I knew the blurb on the back cover would be correct. And it was. I began reading and read 
the entire book through in one night. That’s how much I enjoyed this book. 

Jeff has consented to provide WR readers with the first chapter of the book, which appears in 
this issue. If you enjoy what you read, I am certain, without a doubt, you'll like the entire book. I 
recommend it without hesitation to every reader of this magazine. 

Globe-trotting Dr. Mike Lano has been working overtime on wrestling documentaries featuring 
the likes of Bruno Sammartino, Pedro Morales, and other legends. Yet he still found time to reminisce 
about those gentlemen who more-often-than-not were looking up at the lights at the end of their 
matches. We all had our favorite “enhancers” and Mike reminds us that they were as important to 
wrestling as the big-name stars. 

Finally, a fond farewell to Mike Dupree (aka "Chris Parsons") who is taking a hiatus from 
wrestling writing and specifically his “Wrestle-Web” column. Just remember, Mr. Dupree, you can 
leave wrestling for awhile, but it will never leave you!! You're welcome back here anytime. 

As usual, we'd appreciate your comments, suggestions, and of course, we're always open to 
your articles, stories and photos dealing with "old school" wrestling. 


Jimmy Valiant was always ready for a photo opportunity. 
But this time, he turned the tables and became the wire- 
frame glasses wearing straight-ahead editor while “Hand- 
some Brian Bukantis" sported Jimmy's NYC-style glasses 
and headwear. 


READERS! WE WANT TO HEAR FROM YOU! 


Tell us who you'd like to see featured in Wrestling Revue! 
Write to: Wrestling Revue * Box 309 « Fraser, MI 48026 
or visit our website: www.wrestlingrevue.com 
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I was a subscriber to Wrestling Revue 
magazine for many years. To see my 'old 
friend' again makes me think there might 
be hope again for the sport. The articles are 
written by people with al love of the business 
and it shows in every word and picture. Of 
course, growing up with The Sheik and 
Bobo here in the Motor city makes it even 
better. My congrats to everyone for making 
this “THE WRESTLING MAGAZINE” 
for the real fans of the sport. I’m looking 
forward to your next great issue. 

Frank O'Neil, Royal Oak, MI 


A few comments about the last issue 
(January - March, 2004, #146) of Wrestling 
Revue. Mike Dupree’s article certainly 
brought back memories of the newsstand 
magazines and fan clubs. 

I bought my first newsstand magazine 
in 1972 and the cover price was 60¢. I can 
remember Andre the Giant was on the 
front cover, billed as the ‘Eiffel Tower’ (or 
something like that). At one point, I had 


over 500 magazines (yes, some were the 
old Wrestling Revue, Wrestling News and 
the ‘Apter’ magazines). 

I fondly recall belonging to a number 
of fan clubs over the years. I belonged to 
fan clubs for Greg Gagne, Jim Brunzell, 
Geoff Portz and many others. I even briefly 
helped put out a bulletin. 

I can also fondly remember trading 
newspaper clippings with other fans from 
all over the United States and Canada. At 
one point I traded with over 40 people! I 
still have them all saved. Those were the 
days! 

Keep up the good work. You are 
helping preserve wrestling as it used to be 
and still should be. 

Patty Miller, Appleton, WI 


I have met every WWE/WWWE 
heavyweight champion from Buddy 
Rogers to Brock Lesnar, and the only one 
worth his own salt was Bruno Sammartino. 
Bruno acted like a champion 24/7, in and 


out of the ring. 

Bruno didn’t do drugs, didn’t do 
steroids, and didn’t abuse alcohol. Bruno 
was also scandal-free from 1963 to 1981. 
In the 1970s, I saw Bruno, who was having 
dinner in a restaurant in New York City, 
refuse to sip a glass of wine because there 
were some young fans in the restaurant. 
Instead, he had a ginger ale because he 
didn't want to give the youngsters a wrong 
impression. 

Thats how thoughtful Bruno was 
of his fans. At least he tried to set a good 
example for young kids. 

I wish we could go back to the glory 
years of the ‘60s and ‘70s in wresting and 
Bruno - when being a champion meant 
something. What do you think? 

Weston Jones, Flushing, NY 


I’m a new reader and have already 
ordered and enjoyed issues #144 and #145 
from 2003. Is there any way to get copies of 
the first two 2003 issues? You've got a great 
publication. Thanks. 

Dennis L. Benchow, San Franciso, CA 


Thanks to everybody who has written. We 
really like hearing from our readers. To answer 
Dennis’ questoin, unfortunately, the first two 
2003 issues (#142 and #143) are sold out. 
Reprinting them would be prohibitive, but there 
are several options we're looking into. 

The reason this publication exists is to 
keep alive the memories of an era in wrestling 
that we fondly remember... and PREFER. 


Tireless Photojournalist Mike Lano Producing “Old School” Documentaries 


WR photojournalist Dr Mike 
Lano, who’s written and shot 
wrestling around the world since 
1966 was commissioned by longtime 
friend Bruno Sammartino and his 
agents to produce a series of 
documentaries to shop for cable 
and sell on Bruno’s website, 
brunosammartino.com. 

Mike storyboarded and was the 
host for a series of pre-principle 


footage shot including: “Passing 
the Belt, From Bruno to Bruno” 
with Bruno, Ivan Koloff, Pedro 


Morales and wrestler Shawn Stasiak 
representing his late father Stan 
in a discussion of the ‘60s and 
‘70s WWWF title situation and 
behind the scenes. All tapes are 
non-kfabe shoot, legit interviews. 
Another title in the works 
is the tentatively titled "Big 
Night" featuring Bruno and Pedro 
discussing their historic Shea 
Stadium match, the behind the 
Scenes, how Bruno both pitched and 
Sold it to Vince McMahon Sr and 
how he spurred Pedro on to really 
get in shape to ready himself for 
the grueling hour and 17 minute 
broadway. 
Then there's 


"World Travelers" 


with Bruno, Ivan Koloff and Dom 
Denucci talking about travel and 
working for various promoters in 
Japan, Australia, South America, 
Europe, etc. 
One documentary Dr. Lano 
fought for will hopefully encourage 
today's younger fans to pick up 
some history and an education 
on the legends who paved the 
way;"Meeting of the Minds: A Battle 
of the Ages" has Bruno captaining 
a legends team composed of Koloff, 
Morales, Denucci, Davey O'Hannon 
and more getting into heated debate 
on the state of the biz with a 
young legends team composed of 
Raven/Scotty Levy, Francine, Shawn 
Stasiak, Jack Evans, MLW promoter 
Court Bauer and one of his top 
Stars PJ Friedman and unpredictable 
Teddy Hart just hours before his 
Ring of Honor Meltdown. Teddy and 
Jack demonstrate moonsaults off the 
debate table to Bruno and Bruno 
gives his thoughts as does Pedro. 
Lano's yet to begin post 
production and insertion of classic 
footage on yet another documentary 
called "Legends Never Die" which 
chronicles a debate between 
Mick Foley and his trainer Dom 


Denucci as well as Foley and Bruno 
intermingling with Piper at the 
latter's book signing a year ago 
right near Madison Square Garden. 
Bruno and Piper discuss their 
infamous Piper's Pit and feud from 
1985-on. Foley is outstanding as 
you'd expect, also talking about 
being a mark for the history of the 
biz with lots of respect. 

Already completed and 
available at BrunoSammartino.com 
are "Boys are Back 1" with Bruno, 
Nicolai Volkoff, Dom Denucci, Davey 
O'Hannon, Johnny Rodz and more 
discussing ribs and road stories 
over dinner and cigars; as well 
as "La Rocia" which is Bruno's 
filmed trip from Pittsburgh to 
Pizzaferrato(his Italian birthsite) 
where a statue was erected in his 
honor amidst a huge ceremony, 
in the town square. To see and 
hear Bruno comment on this and 
his history is very moving, as is 
Denucci's translation from Italian 
into English on what the statue 
Says, etc. 

Lano's inserted a lot of his 
own photos into these projects shot 
in North America, Japan, Mexico, 
Australia, and Europe. 
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PWHF BUFFALO 
FUNDRAISER A SUCCESS! 


The Professional 
Wrestling Hall of 
Fame, headquartered 
in Schenectady, New 
York, held a successful fundraiser 
on March 6 at Ilio DiPaolo's 
Restaurant and Ringside Lounge, 
located in Blasdell, a suburb of 
Buffalo. 

Host Dennis DiPaolo, PWHF 
President Tony Vellano and PWHF 
Selection Committee Chairperson 
Bob Bryla presided over the event 
that featured wrestlers Dick "The 
Destroyer" Beyer, George "The 
Animal" Steele, Dewey "Missing 
Link" Robertson, Angelo "King 
ong" Mosca, Billy "Red" Lyons and 
Several other local pro-wrestlers 
from the past. 

A sellout crowd of 
approximately 175 people enjoyed 
the fine cuisine of the DiPaolo 
restaurant as well as the jokes and 
Stories told by the celebrities in 
attendance. 

Dinner guests enjoyed mingling 
with the wrestling stars before 
and after the event. The PWHF 
wishes to thank the DiPaolo family 
for their unwavering support. The 
wrestlers in attendance, all of 
whom volunteered their time, were 
there to support the PWHF's mission 
to memorialize the accomplishments 
of wrestlers past and present. 

The PWHF is looking forward to 
its' third annual induction that 
will take place on May 8, 2004. For 
more information, visit the PWHF 


PROFESSIONAL WRESTLING 


T LR 


website at www.pwhf.org.. 


George "The Animal" and Colleen Bryla at the recent 
PWHE fundraiser. (Photo courtesy of Bob Bryla) 


NEWS AND REVIEWS OF 
INTEREST TO FANS OF 
CLASSIC PRO WRESTLING 


Send your news & products for 
review to: Wrestling Revue, Box 
309, Fraser, MI 48026 - or via 
email: news@wrestlingrevue.com 


JEFF WALTON BOOK SIGNING A GREAT 


TIME FOR ALL. 
On February 22, 2004, 


kick-off the new 
A Wrestling Story” book. 


Over 100 fans and friends 

to enjoy video tapes 
from the famed L.A. Olympic and 
mignle with wrestling stars such 


showed up 


as MANDO GUERRERO, RIC DRAS] 
JUDO GENE LeBELL, announcer 
ALONSO, along with ace wres 


photographers THEO EHRET & D 


WESTBROOK. 
Author Jeff Walton said, 


received a phone call from HECTOR 


GUERRERO in Florida wishing 
with the book.” 
Jeff relates, 


Jeff 
Walton and an all-star cast of 
wrestling legends appeared at the 
Hollywood Book and Poster Company to 
“Richmond 5-95751: 


"The event went 


on well past 5 o'clock, 
plenty of food and drink... 


great to see many old friends getting 
after not seeing one 


re-aquainted 
another for 20 or 30 years. 


and Mr. 
event "a great success. 
have 


Above right: Jeff Walton & legendary photographer Theo 
Ehret. Right: Ric Drasin and “Judo” Gene LeBell at the book 


signing. (Photos by Dan Westbrook) 


JERSEY WRESTLING REUNION 


SET FOR JUNE 5TH 


Saturday, June 5, 


Qut*j. 


To be held at the Holiday 


Inn in Carteret, New Jersey 
from 9:00 - 4:00, 


day convention 
admission fee). 


for convention: Stan 
Hansen, "Polish Power" 
The Killer Bees 


with with 


Sales of the book were brisk, 
Walton considered the entire 
Reviews 

all been so wonderful on our 
"little" book and I'm glad to hear 
that it brings back great memories in 
different ways for each reader." 


2004 will be 
the date of the Wrestling Reunion 
("Where the Real Legends Come 


the event will 
feature a legends Q&A hosted by 
none other than Johnny Valiant 

- with the well-received Johnny 
Valiant comedy show to directly 
follow in conjunction with the all 
(small separate 


Wrestlers signed thus far 

"The Lariat” 
Ivan Putski, 
("Jumping" Jim 
Brunzell & B. Brian Blair),and a 
half dozen or so more superstar 


N, 
MIGUEL 
ling 
AN 


"I even 


us luck 


It was 


Ivan Putski 


names will be added. 

For ticket/show, table and 
vendor info please e-mail: Tom or 
Adam at wrestlereunion@aol.com 
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Bill Howard 


April of 1972 brought about a lot 
of new and young stars to the Heart of 

America Sports roster. 

Billy Howard had come in from 
Minneapolis ... Jim Lancaster had come 
in from eastern Ohio... Juan Sebastian 
had come in from New York City 
without his tag partner Pedro Godoy... 
Belle Starr had come in from Wyoming 

. and the Stomper (Archie Gouldie) 
had returned from a huge string of 
victories in Calgary. 

The territory was on a roll, 
headlined by top stars like Omar Atlas, 
the current Central States Champion 
Black Angus Campbell, Harley Race, 
Danny Littlebear, Rufus R. Jones, Chati 
Yokouchi, and Yasu Fuji. 

Other greats, like Steve Bolus, Bob 
Orton Sr, Benji Rameriz, and Ronni 
Etchison were supplying a tremendous 
under card wherever the booking team 
sent them. 

Small cities like Paola, Hutchinson, 
Emporia, Salina, Great Bend, and 
Dodge City were drawing record 
crowds in Kansas like in the big cities 
of Kansas City, Wichita and Topeka. 

In Missouri, towns like Sedalia, 
Columbia, Moberly, Kirksville, and 
St. Joseph provided quality matches 
on a regular basis with a lot of smaller 
towns running in the summer season 
at state fairs and local festivals. 

Iowa also saw a lot of action, as 
towns like Ottumwa, Fort Madison, 
Keokuk, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, 
Dubuque, Ft. Dodge, and Des Moines 
battled for the rights to have our great 
stars from the Midwest offices in 
Kansas City come to their cities. 

Promoter Gust Karras was never 
tight-fisted in providing enough 
money to lure the stars of wrestling 


to his towns or others connected to 
the Heart of America Sports office. He 
had that certain enigma about himself 
that stood out in a room. When he 
spoke, you just shut up 
because you just knew 
that it would be in your 
best interests. 

Billy Howard 
debuted in Des Moines 
on April 5, 1972. He 
faced a huge man in Bob 
Orton Sr., who had left 
a trail of broken bones 
and short paychecks on 
his opponents. Billy had 
a reputation of being 
a moderate tempered 
man in the ring. Bob 
changed his mind about 
being all that nice in the 
Midwest. 

Bob had learned 
under the guidance of 
Frank Aultman from 
Kansas City. He spent 
one and a half years in 
training before he had 
his first professional 
match before a crowd. 
He was a true ring 
general and a hated 
man by wrestling fans 
all over the world. His 
vicious Heart Punch 
had won him many 
victories over top 
named stars, and he 
was battling for the 
right to be on top of the 
heap again. 

Billy and Bob 
locked up in a deathlike 
grip, and, for nearly 


five minutes, they tried each other out 
for best position. In a desperate move, 
Billy dropped one of his arms down 
and caught the unsuspecting Orton in 
a fireman’s carry over his shoulder and 
to the mat to the delight of the crowd. 
Billy then grabbed a top wristlock and 
began to put pressure on Orton until 
his hand turned almost pure white 
from no circulation. 

As they fought back and forth, the 
time limit ran out, and the two men 
had to settle for a draw. Orton, the 
cagey veteran that he was, extended his 
hand to the much younger opponent 
and pulled him into his chest and then 
threw him to the mat. He grabbed 
the hair of the youngster and then 
heart punched him three times before 
grabbing the mike and pronouncing to 
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Bill Howard puts the boots to Geoff Portz in this AWA encounter (Photo by Bob Ruiz, Wrestling 


Revue Archives) 


the fans attending, "That's what you 
get for trusting me and grabbing my 
hand." 

Fans had already started to 
converge on the ring and were not 
going to let Orton out to the safety of 
the dressing room. It was only after a 
riot squad was called in that they let 


Bill Howard stretches Ray Rougeau in 
Atlanta. (Photo by Gene Gordon - Wrestling 
Revue Archives) 


him out of the ring. By then, he had 
again picked up Billy and dropped 
him again with another heart punch. 

The next night, Billy was scheduled 
to wrestle in Kansas City but had not 
passed the physical that the ringside 
doctor had put him through. Promoter 
Gust Karras, because of the treatment 
that Billy was given by Orton, paid 
him. 

St. Joseph, Missouri the following 
night had Steve Bolus against Orton. 
Billy wentto promoter Gust Karras and 
pleaded with him to change the bouts 
and let him wrestle Orton in his place. 
Gust was always willing to satisfy the 
needs and wants of his wrestlers and 
agreed. 

When the bell rang for the third 
match on the card, Bob Orton was in 
the ring waiting for Bolus. Billy came 
up the aisle on his blind side and did a 
number on the veteran. He busted his 
nose and opened a huge gash on his 
head to repay him for the treatment he 
had been given a few nights before in 
Des Moines. 

The crowd at St. Joseph knew the 
reputation of Orton but did not know 
why this youngster had come with 
such vengeance towards him. Billy 
won the match with a twisting neck 
breaker that he had learned from Verne 


Gagne. The crowd carried him out on 
their shoulders and left Orton in a heap 
in the middle of the ring. 

Billy changed his style a little later 
in his career became a rough style 
wrestler that broke a lot of rules. He 
retired from active competition in 1984 
and began his own business in Kansas 
City. 

At the recent Cauliflower Alley 
Club reunion, I came face to face with 
Billy, and we spoke about a lot of the 
guys that were involved in the business 
while we were in Kansas City. 

I now have his address and will 
keep in touch with this great friend that 
I had lost track of. By the way, at my 
suggestion the following day before 
we left to come back home, I had Billy 
and his wife meet me at the Peppermill 
and have breakfast. I didn't tell him 
that I had also invited Bob Orton Sr. 
and Paul Farber to the meal. 

Their eyes met, and Bob threw 
down his crutch and was starting 
to square off towards Billy when he 
suddenly extended his hand and said, 
“I won't beat the living heck out of you 
this time.... It sure is good to see you 
again, kid ... How long has it been?" 
We had a beautiful breakfast, and then 
Billy and his wife had to depart for the 
airport to get back to Kansas City. Paul 
Farber, Rhonda Orton (Bob's daughter) 
and I finished up our meal, and then 
we were gone as well. 

I wonder what might have 
happened if Paul Farber and I had not 
been there . I wonder just what might 
have happened between the two old 
veterans? 

Percival A. Friend, Retired 


Al Friend and Bill Howard at the 2001 Cauli- 


flower Alley Club convention. 
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Don ^Hard Boiled" Haggerty passed 
away on January 27th. I wish I had kept 
a diary of my 40- years involved in the 
professional wrestling business, but I will 
try to talk about H.B. from memory. 

I first encountered Haggerty when 
I was still in grade school through the 
medium of television. Back then I lived on 
a farm in southern Minnesota and when 
we finally got television (I think I was in 
sixth or seventh grade) there were only 
two channels - 4 and 5 from Minneapolis 
-that we could receive. And every Tuesday 
night on Channel 4 we got a live broadcast 
of promoter Tony Stecher's wrestling cards 
from the Minneapolis Auditorium. It was 
one of the most popular programs in my 
area and we used to talk about it at school. 
The famous stars who appeared on this 
program also appeared in some of the 
smaller cities in my area. This wrestling 
program was really a part of the fabric of 
the community here at that time. 

I consulted Jim Melby's “Wrestling 
Facts" issue on Mankato, Minnesota, to 
jog my memory. I think Hard Boiled first 
appeared on the scene here in 1953. I know 
he made several appearances in Mankato 
that year. Over the next few years he main 
evented here at least a dozen times. I know 
he was in and out of the Minneapolis 


As I See It 
HARD BOILED HAGGERTY 


(1925 - 2004) 


territory and main eventing all over 
the country, but my focus was only on 
Minnesota wrestling at the time. 

Haggerty had served under John 
Kennedy in the Navy in World War II and 
later when Kennedy became President, 
Hard Boiled was invited to the White 
House. Not often did an active professional 
wrestler get in the news photographed with 
the President in the White House. 

In 1959 I started working for Mankato 
wrestling promoter Harry Kamatchus 
and if memory serves me right I first met 
Haggerty in person on one of the cards 
where he and Len Montana defended the 
AWA tag team title in Mankato. I also recall 
on three cards in a row here in the fall of 
1961 Hard Boiled Haggerty wrestled Karl 
Krauser in the main even. Krauser later 
changed his name to Karl Gotch and was 
a top matman throughout the world under 
that name. 

After Harry Kamatchus died, I became 
a partner in the Mankato promotion and 
also promoted cards throughout southern 
Minnesota and even into neighboring parts 
of Iowa and South Dakota. I remember 
Haggerty appearing on cards for me in such 
places as Redwood Falls and Fairmont. 

Heggerty was both a great athlete 
and a great interview. He had broken 
into professional wrestling in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, while a member of the Green 
Bay Packers football team. Not sure how 
great a football star he was - I do recall 
Dick Culluin wrote his column in the 
Minneapolis Tribune while talking about 
wrestling and football that the Packers were 
a lot better team after Haggerty and Dick 
the Bruiser (two wrestlers who bragged 
about their football background with the 
Packers) were no longer with that team. 

Be that as it may, Haggerty certainly 
excelled in professional wrestling and later 
on the silver screen where he appeared in 
many movies. To illustrate how famous 
Haggerty was in Minnesota, when the 
movie Paint Your Wagon (a Lerner and 
Lowe musical with Clint Eastwood and 


by Norman Kietzer 


Lee Marvin as the main stars) opened at the 
Cooper Theater in Minnesota, they brought 
in Hard Boiled Haggerty to make a personal 
appearance at the theater. Haggerty had a 
meaty part in the film - I recall him holding 
a baby and singing a song. And he was still 
a major well known figure in Minnesota 
from his wrestling days. 

I guess that one of the things that 
always impressed me about Haggerty is 
that he kept in touch. Every Christmas 
we would receive a card and often a letter 
telling us what he was doing. And my wife 
Patty would write him and tell him what 
was going on in Minnesota. We would see 
him on television and in guest appearances 
on many programs, but here was a man 
who never forgot his roots. 

Hard Boiled Haggerty was a star in the 
ring, a star on the silver screen, and a star in 
our hearts. We will miss him. 
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mL. sis rem pet 


by Dave Drason Burzynsk 2 


"Right when I think I'm out...... 
they pull me back in." 

That Michael Corleone phrase 
from The Godfather sums up my recent 
return to the fold of professional 
wrestling. After spending nearly ten 
years away from the sport, this column 
plus a number of other opportunities 
to become once again involved in the 
game, made me think of that infamous 
line. Not that I'm complaining. Before 
I being my regular column, let me 
recount one instance for you. 

One such recent event was the 
wrestling show and Hall of Fame 
ceremony in St Marys, Ohio by the 
resurrected Midwest Championship 
Wrestling, one of the best run indie 
promotions I ever had the chance to 
work for. Former Big Time Wrestling 
star Jim Lancaster, who started MCW 
in the early ‘90s, put together this 
event not only to showcase young up 
and coming talent on the circuit he 


promoted for many years, but also to 
honor many of the former stars who 
helped shape MCW into the successful 
and respected promotion it came to 
be. 

Along with Michigan Legends 
promoter Mark Bujan, wrestler Scott 
D'Amore, and wrestling historian 
“Ariba” Rob Bauer, we all made the 
drive down to the heart of Ohio where 
we met up with the Hall of Fame 
honorees for an afternoon luncheon 
where many old friendships were once 
againrenewed.Seeing fellow columnist 
and brother from the Fraternal Order 
of Wrestling Managers, Al Friend; my 
long time partner in crime, having 
managed him with numerous tag 
teams, Mickey Doyle; also our tag team 
partner in the Motor City Hitmen, 
WWE Superstar Al Snow; another 
Big Time Wrestling alumni Rick 
O'Toole; and seeing another old friend 
who I managed many years ago in 


Jim Lancaster, Mickey Doyle, The Flying Tigers, Rick O'Toole, Greg Lake, Al Snow, son of Bobby 
Golden, and Rick Johnson 


Canada while working for the George 
Cannon Global Network promotion, 
The Patriot, Greg Lake who was the 
first MCW champion; along with 
the many other stars of MCW being 
honored that evening. It was truly a 
fun filled afternoon of reminiscing, 
watching old videotapes of everyone, 
all in preparation for the induction 
ceremonies prior to the evenings 
wrestling card. 

I was honored to be able to give a 
briefspeech abouteveryone's wrestling 
journey at the luncheon, later being 
able to introduce each Hall of Fame 
inductee into the ring and award them 
their Hall of Fame plaque representing 
their induction, and further still, 
doing color commentary as part of the 
television broadcast crew during taping 
of the evenings matches. I certainly had 
an event filled day, being once again 
amidst the boys, participating in the 
dressing room hijinx, and my chance 
to pull off another good rib. 

My good friend and honoree Al 
Snow was certainly the star of the 
evening, having grown up in nearby 
Lima. He was trained by Jim Lancaster 
and cut his teeth in the business 
with MCW, and who has, without a 
doubt, gone on to mega success in 
professional wrestling. It was during 
my introduction for him to the crowd 
to induct him into the Hall of Fame, 
that my latest rib came to pass. 

While my closing words to his 
intro went something like........... and 
the star of MTV's Tough Enough, and 
soon to be seen on "Who Wants To 
Marry A Professional Wrestler", ladies 
and gentlemen, Al Snow.” 

With that, Al came out to the ring, 
to the thunderous applause of the 
packed house, received his plaque, 
and giving a small acceptance speech 
to the crowd, he went over to the 
autograph table where hundreds of 
fans lined up to get his John Hancock. 
There he graciously signed everything 
in sight, pictures, posters, bobblehead 
dolls, and the like, he did not leave his 
post until everyone in line were happy 
and satisfied to meet their hometown 
hero. He later mentioned to me in 
the dressing room that everyone was 
asking him if it was really true, that 
he was going to be appearing on the 
^Marry a Wrestler" show. First of all, 
there is no such show in the works 
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The Motor City Hitmen then and now: Al 
Snow, Supermouth Dave Drason, 
and Mickey Doyle. 


that I know of, only a 
work on my part, a 
harmless little fun tidbit 

I chose to throw p 
his introduction. But 
again not realizing D. 
gullible some wrestling Е 
fans really are, they 
truly took me seriously a 
and besieged Al with 
the query throughout his Е 
autograph session. We had | 
а god laugh about it and 111 
tease him in regards to it for A. 
years to come. 

On a more serious note, 
my heart this day went out to 
former Big Time Wrestler and 
Lou Klein’s Gym alumni, Rick 
O'Toole. Back in December of 
2003, Rick was set back health- 
wise with a fatal heart attack, and to 
this day, many thought he wouldn’t 
be around to see his induction into the 
MCW Hall of Fame. Still living in the 
Detroit area, no one was sure he would 
be healthy enough to make the drive to 
the days events. 

He did and we were all happy 
to have him among us. Prior to the 
induction ceremonies, I was told to 
give Rick his plaque on the arena floor 
as he would not have enough strength 
to get up into ring to accept. Upon 
hearing this, Rick steadfastly protested 
and insisted that he could, and he 
would, get into that ring, no matter 
how long it took, or how hard the task. 
After much verbal jousting, the call 
was left up to Rick, and the right call 
for him he did make. With a generous 
greeting from the crowd, he did get into 
the ring, receive his plaque, and bask 
in the glory with all his other fellow 
inductees. But later that evening in the 
dressing room, Rick pulled me aside 
and relayed this story to me. 

During his long days of 
recuperation at home, Rick was mostly 
bedridden and hooked up to many 
medical appliances to help along his 
road back to health. Always weak and 
without much motivation to get out 
of bed, Rick lay there daily in much 
pain and no physical energy to try to 


help himself 
along. On one 
particular day, 
his lifelong 
friend Jim 
Lancaster had 
forwarded a 
copy of the 
last issue of 
Wrestling Revue 

to him, where I had a brief story in my 
Cobo Confidential column about my 
memory of Lou Klein's Gym. Rick said 
he always seeks out my column as his 
first read in the magazine, and on this 
day, he read my recollection on the 
detailed looks of the gym. He closed 
his eyes and began to see everything 
that I was describing in print, just as 
it had been for him when he was a 
student at the said wrestling academy. 
Not knowing what had just come over 
him, he found the will, the motivation, 
and energy for the first time, to feel 
the want and need, to get out of bed 
and go for a walk. He went outside, 
be it short and tiring, and was able to 
go for a short stroll. When he told me 
this, my heart sank, my eyes began to 
well up, and for probably the first time 
in my entire wrestling career, I was left 
speechless. I was touched so heavily 
by his story, it made me feel prouder 
than I have ever felt before by anything 
else I had ever done in the wrestling 


business. 


Thank you Rick. Myself 
and the entire wrestling community 
pray for your complete and successful 
recovery. 

My highest accolades go to Jim 
Lancaster for providing the fans 
with an excellent evening of family 
entertainment and great wrestling to 
boot. Kudos also to the young talent 
who worked on the show, who not 
only provided a wonderful spectacle 
for the fans, but also for showing 
nothing less than enormous respect 
to each and every one of us "Old 
Timers" in the dressing room that 
night. Their knowledge and respect for 
the business was quite impressive. As 
we all hugged and said our farewells 
at evenings end, till the next time our 
paths would cross, it was a day that 
none of us wanted to end, and all of us 
would soon never forget. 

For a more detailed account of this 
days events, including a complete list 
of all the inductees, results from the 
evenings card, and extensive colorful 
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insight as only he can deliver, please go 
to the website of Percival A Friend, at 
www.geocities.com / percivalafriend, 
and read his two-part story While 
you are there, please read through his 
archives of tales from the old school, 
fascinating and entertaining prose you 
will be hard pressed to find anywhere 
else. 


BILLY & BENNY McGUIRE 


The McGuire Twins, all 800 
pounds of them and more, who really 
knows, came to wrestle in this area 
for The Sheik in the early 1970s. Two 
of the nicest fellows you would ever 
want to meet, they were a novelty act 
in the business that drew the interest of 
many wrestling fans. Because of their 
size, their scope of wrestling moves 
was very limited, always working in 
tag team matches. One of them would 
always walk around the ring, stalking 
his beleaguered opponent, while the 
other would stand in the corner, inside 
the ring as opposed to outside, waiting 
to make the tag. This was because they 
would have had enormous problems 
navigating their huge frames through 
the ropes, which was only one of their 
physical problems being as large as 
they were. 

Their entrance to the ring would 
always come via mini bikes, small 
engine cycles that would take them 
from the dressing room to ring side. 
Seeing their enormous bodies engulf 
the bikes as they maneuvered their way 
towards the ring delighted the crowd, 
but in reality, it was for their own 
good. If they would have had to walk 
from the dressing room to ringside, 
they would have been severely out of 
breath by the time they reached their 
destination, so blown up in fact that 
they would have had trouble getting 
through their normal ten minutes 
matches. Thus, the mini bikes. 

During their matches, it was 
always left up to their opponents to 
put them over. Having no athletic 
skills to work their way around the 
ring, they would usually just walk 
in circles as their opponents tried to 
figure out a way to grab them in any 
sort of wrestling hold, always coming 
up at a loss for their efforts. A typical 
scenario would be for their opponents 
to bounce off the ropes, bounce off 


their mammoth frame, and go down in 
a heap, selling it to the nth degree. Or 
for the two brothers to face each other, 
and bounce the foe off of their bellies 
back and forth. After a few minutes 
of this type of selling, they would sit 
on their opponents for an easy 1-2-3 
victory, all to the crowds delight. 

I remember one night in particular 
where I was on the receiving end of 
much of this type of punishment. 
Billy & Benny were booked on a 
show outside Toronto for George 
Cannon’s Global promotion that I was 
working for in Canada in 1976. They 
were in the semi main event going 


still writing / photographing the Body 
Press programs for Big Time Wrestling. 
I knew their shtick and was happy to 
be involved in this particular match 
that evening, knowing that I would 
be up close and personal watching as 
Hartford and Bruce did their magic to 
put them over as well as they could, 
yet not relinquish their tag titles. 

The match called for a DQ finish 
and this is how it unfolded. Knowing 
we only had ten minutes of actual ring 
time with them because of their non- 
ability to work any longer, we went 
out to the ring first to get as much heat 
with the crowd as we possibly could, 


against the holders of the Canadien 
Tag Team Titles, Handsome Hartford 
Love and Beautiful Bruce Swayze, 
managed by none other than myself. 
I had seen them perform and met 
them a few years prior when they 
worked the Detroit area when I was 


to drag out the bout so to say, and give 
the fans more than their moneys worth 
of entertainment. 

Once the air was filled with 
excitement and heat, the McGuire 
Twins came out to the ring, riding their 
cycles, again to the delight of the crowd. 
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Though it was a long slow process for 
them to get into the ring, once they 
did, the action started hot and heavy. 
After much frustration on our part of 
not being able to take advantage of 
them wrestling wise, we resorted to 
the typical eye gouging, hair pulling, 
and any dastardly means possible to 
get an edge on them. With the crowd 
at a fever pitch, and the champions 
on top, and nearing our ten minute 
limit, it was their cue to make their 
comeback, which they did in all their 
glory, changing the momentum, and 
popping the crowd to boot. While Billy 
had Hartford trapped in one corner, 
repeatedly smashing his huge carcass 
against him, and drawing the referee's 
attention in their direction, Benny had 
Bruce flat on the mat, setting him up 
for a big splash. Now, that was my 
cue. 
With the referee’s back to us, 
and before Benny could deliver his 
crushing move, I climbed to the top 
rope, readying myself to give Mr. 
McGuire a heaping helping of a Dave 
Drason aerial assault. As I crouched 
and then launched myself through the 
air, half way across the ring, the crowd 
had delivered a warning cry to Benny 
that something was askew. In mid 
flight, he saw me coming at him like a 
Kamikaze pilot ready to strike, all one- 
pack abs of me baring down upon him, 
and his cue to step aside, albeit a few 
inches. And move he did, watching as 
I belly flopped mistakenly on top of 
Bruce Swayze, knocking the complete 
wind out of him. With this, Bruce 
rolled out of the ring, and with Billy 
giving a final bumper butt to Hartford 
causing him to hastily exit as well, thus 
leaving only I in the ring, still stunned 
and dazed from my botched attack. 

I was now among our rivals who 
outweighed me by about 700 pounds, 
my partners were on the arena floor 
licking their wombs. The McGuires 
needed only to look into the frantic 
screaming crowd, who were looking 
for blood and retaliation, awaiting 
their approval to seek revenge upon 
the champions equally disgusting 
manager. 

As I pleaded for their forgiveness 
in the middle of the ring like a 
wounded puppy, knowing full well I 
was trapped like a rat with nowhere to 
go, and with an ear splitting prejudice, 


the crowd was giving them a definite 
thumbs up to let them do with me as 
they please. And then the fun began. 

Pulling me up by my hair, and 
sandwiching me between them, they 
took turns bouncing me off their truck 
tire sized bellies. I sold each echoing 
bounce to the max, much to the crowds 
delight, which in reality, the events of 
the moment were what is what was all 
about. When they were through with 
that managerial massage, they threw 
me into the corner, where I did my all- 
too-famous flip, landing upside down 
in the corner and traping my foot on 
the top turn buckle, thus rendering 
myself helpless. Upon this sight, they 
each slowly backed themselves into the 
corner, like a dump truck to a trash bin, 
sans the warning beep alarm, as they 
put their rears in reverse, and began 
thrusting their weight back and forth 
as I became a human shock absorber. 

After many booty shots, I released 
my foot from it's held position, and 
flopped like a mackerel flat onto the 
mat, very near the corner of the ring. 
It was with this position I was in, cue 
for one of the McGuire to release their 
final vengeance upon me. Having 
already discussed this maneuver in 
the dressing room during our pre 
match chat, they told me to stay close 
to the ropes, and one of them would 
oh so slowly squat just a fraction, 
shifting their globular fat, giving the 
appearance that they had just sat on 
me. 

Back in the ring, putting my full 
trust in them, Isaw a huge eclipse come 
over my eyes as I looked skyward. As 
planned, I saw the short squat, feeling 
the ever so slight touch of his underside, 
as I began to sell this move like I never 
have sold before. And it worked, as 
the crowd busted like I have never 
had heard prior, with roaring approval 
and uproarious laughter at the sight of 
the champions manager absorbing the 
punishment of all our ring sins. Now, 
with my torture at an end, and the fans 
cheering them like conquering heroes, 
Billy and Benny made their way back 
to the dressing room on the bikes after 
a job well done. As for me, motionless 
and humiliated, Hartford and Bruce 
finally came back to their wits, caressed 
me into their arms, and gently carried 
me back to the dressing room. 

Once there, I find everyone in 


the room cheering, bent over in tears, 
laughing at the spectacle they had just 
witnessed. With handshakes and pats 
on the back, we all were congratulated 
for providing everyone with a 
memorable performance. Hartford 
and Bruce admitted to me they were 
near tears also as they watched my 
pulverization from outside the ride. But 
after doing our jobs, and coming away 
still Canadien Tag Team Champions, 
we thanked the McGuire Boys for 
their fine work, myself especially for 
being so gentle with me during their 
brutal treatment. Another day, another 
payoff. 

The highlight for me came the 
next day when on the front cover of 
the local newspaper appeared a photo 
taken during our match. It showed the 
giant rear end of one of the McGuires 
and what seemed like a human head 
coming out of his rear end, a figure 
with it’s mouth wide open, and it’s 
eyes bulging out of their sockets. It 
was a photo of us when one of them 
had sat upon me at the finish - a classic 
shot indeed. 

As for the McGuires, they sadly 
died at a young age, after having 
married beautiful twin sisters, both 
about 100 pounds in stature, and as 
nice a people you would ever want to 
meet. They may have been around a 
short time, a novelty in this wrestling 
game, but they were true gentlemen І 
will always fondly remember. 

Before I close the door on this 
issue’s column, I will be amongt the 
game’s greatest stars and many old 
friends at this years Cauliflower Alley 
Club get together in Las Vegas in mid 
April. I am also astounded to see many 
other reunions and fanfests across the 
country over the course of the coming 
year. Seek out these events and plan a 
trip to them if you can, I promise you 
will not be disappointed if you are a 
true wrestling geek. Along with Mark 
Bujan and Legends Entertainment, we 
are trying to set up a Detroit Big Time 
Wrestling Reunion in the near future. 
If you are interested in attending, or 
are an alumni of the Detroit wrestling 
scene, please contact me via this 
magazine, or listen for daily updates 
on Mark’s wrestling hotline: 248-262- 
6879. 

Until next time, Dave Drason has 
left the building 
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Steven Johnson 


“Purdy young thangs” in 1950s- 
era rural Mississippi didn't dream of 
wandering far from home, broadening 
their horizons, or seeing the vast 
expanse of the world. It was enough 
for their fathers to raise them and 
marry them to a decent fellow, since 
schooling and working were more for 
the boys. 

And purdy young thangs most 
certainly did not wrestle other women 
in a pile of sawdust for chump change, 
dive through open windows to hunt 
down scofflaws, or ferry 18-wheelers 
loaded with hops from coast to coast. 

Ann Casey is bemused by all of this, 
and she is laughing. Her voice evokes 
images of magnolias and plantations 
and gentle southern nights. She knows 
she once fit the Dixie definition of a 
purdy young thang, what with the 
shapely legs, polite manners, and all. 

But somewhere along the line, 
something went awry. For 40 years, 
Casey, one of the most famous women 
professional wrestlers in history, has led 
a life far removed from her childhood 
on a Mississippi cotton farm — a life 
of travel and trucking and bounty 
hunting, and, oh yes, hon, “rasslin’.” 

“Tt wasn't always easy,” Casey said 
in her buttermilk-rich drawl. “But I’m 
a survivor. And sometimes I just say to 
myself, ‘Well, now, Ann Casey ... who 
would've believed it?' " 

After years on the sidelines, Casey 
is back in the wrestling headlines that 
she often captured as a top grappler 
from 1962 to 1990. She is one of the 
honorees at this spring's Cauliflower 
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Alley Club reunion in Las Vegas, and 
she's bent on reviving her career in the 
ring by mounting a comeback on Sept. 
29, her 66" birthday. 

And don't bet against an ole' 
country gal, she cautioned — even then, 
she'd still be 14 years younger than The 
Fabulous Moolah, who wrestled last 
September in a brief match on WWE 
Raw at the age of 80, getting a quick 
rollup win against Victoria. 

"Im 65 and the doctors have 
checked me out from the top of my 
head to the tips of my toes, and they 
can't find anything wrong," Casey 
said. "I've just got the energy and the 
health I had 25 years ago." 

If "Casey's Comeback" becomes 
a reality — and she's been a fixture 
recently in a gym near her home in the 
Smoky Mountains of eastern Tennessee 
— it will bring full circle a remarkable 
story thatbegan, appropriately enough, 
when Moolah sized her up in a locker 
room in Mobile, Ala. 42 years ago. 

Born in Alabama and raised in 
Mississippi, Casey — her given name 
is Lucile O'Casey—was one of nine 
children. Her father John, was a 
farmer, and her mother, Viola, was a 
Creek Indian. In fact, Casey believes 
the Indian heritage in her maternal 
line gifted her with legs and calves as 
powerful as coiled springs. 

“I have an extremely high Indian 
arch, and I could walk and run all day 
and my feet would never hurt," she 
said. In fact, Casey didn't just open 


and close the gates to the farm; she 
jumped over them. In training, she 
could dropkick a medicine ball held 
six feet above the ground. In practice, 
years later, she could deliver a standing 
dropkick fierce enough to dislodge two 
of Natasha the Hatchet Lady's front 
teeth. 

Casey was a secretary and ticket 
seller for the Mobile wrestling office in 
1962 when she went to the locker room 
after a show to pay the performers. 
Moolah, the czarina of women's 
wrestling and a shrewd judge of 
talent, took one look at Casey and 
immediately saw a potential addition 
to her stable. 

“Moolah asked to see my legs, 
and I wasn't too crazy about that 
until I realized why she wanted to,” 
Casey said. "She liked me and saw the 
potential I had from the word 'go.' " 

Casey, who had a young son from 
a brief marriage after high school, 
considered the offer, talked with other 
women wrestlers, packed her bags, and 
headed to Moolah's training camp in 
Columbia, S.C. In the girls' bunkhouse, 
she shared accommodations with a 
roster of future stars —Judy Grable, 
Fran Gravette, Brenda Scott, Sweet 
Georgia Brown, and others. 

At 23, Casey was older more 
mature, and more athletic than some 
of her fellow wrestlers. But, at 5-8 and 
a "beanpole skinny" 135 pounds, she 
hardly cast an imposing figure in the 
ring. 


“The referee used to tell me, ‘Ann 
Casey, don't stand behind the turnpost 
or I won't be able to see where you are 
unless you stick your tongue out,’ " 
she joked. 

Casey broke into wrestling in a 
tag team match with Grable against 
Rita Cortez and Scott in Spartanburg, 
S.C., and eventually toured in Hawaii. 
There, she decided to split from 
Moolah's camp, convinced she could 
handle her own bookings and clear 
a few extra bucks without taking 
Moolah's marching orders. 

Though Moolah represented the 
gold standard of women's wrestling, 
Casey felt the legendary wrestler/ 
booker demanded too large a cut of 
her wrestlers' payoffs. "I was smart 
enough to get away on my own," 
Casey said. 

In the ensuing years, Casey 
attracted notoriety — and legions of 
fans — across the country for wrestling 
without boots. The shoeless style came 
naturally — by choice, she always had 
spurned footwear as a child on the 
farm. 

While she began her career in boots 
at Moolah's suggestion, she discarded 
them permanently after a gimmick 
backfired. A pair of opponents double 
teamed her in a corner, tied her laces 
together, and heaved her under the 
bottom ring ropes to the floor. 

Casey landed awkwardly and 
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broke both ankles at one time, shelving 
her for a few weeks. "I told myself and 
everyone else that I'd never put boots 
on again," she said. "If it was extremely 
cold and freezing, sometimes Га keep 
boots handy, or out of respect to Judy 
Grable because that was her style, too. 
But from thereon, it was strictly 'Ann 
Casey Barefoot.’ " 

Casey was one of the tallest female 
wrestlers of her time, and she preferred 
to square off with similar-sized 
opponents, if only because dropkicks 
from smaller foes tended to hit her — 
painfully — in the chest, instead of on 
the chin. She favored powerful rivals 
like Natasha, Brown, Susan Tex Green, 
and others. 

^| never felt good wrestling girls 
smaller than me," she said. "It never 
looked logical to me, much less the 
crowd, for [the 5-5] Moolah to beat 
these big girls like Sue Green, me, and 
Penny Banner." 

Invariably a babyface by looks, 
design, and nature, Casey shied from 
playing the role of a heel. After all, fans 
just couldn't imagine a wholesome 
country sweetheart pulling hair, 


gouging eyes, and screeching, “I don't 
like y’all” at paying customers. 

Green, now a wrestling trainer in 
South Carolina, said that she enjoyed 
working with Casey, but thought 
their matches were limited by that fan 


response. “Ann Casey was a very good 
wrestler, but we were both babyfaces, 
we were both over, and the people just 
didn’t want to see us work heel.” 

Casey admittedly was “a little 
rough” in matches with her sister, 
JoAnn, who had a brief career as The 
Black Orchid and JoJo Slade. But most 
of her forays into mat villainy were 
strictly unintentional. Appearing on 
a card near the Mexican border in the 
1960s, she asked a wrestler to teach her 
a few words of Spanish to impart to 
the largely Hispanic audience. 

She came to the ring, mounted all 
four turnbuckles, full of cheery smiles 
and graciousness, and found herself 
on the receiving end of all manner of 
debris —shoes, cups of ice, and beer 
cups. She retreated to the dressing 
room so security officials could quiet 
the crowd. 

Confronting her linguist, she was 
shocked to find he had instructed her 
to say, “Hello, you cows ... how fat 
you are!” 

Her bond with children along 
the Texas-Mexico border near El Paso 
belied her heel status, as well. She’d 
take her payoff, change it into $1 bills, 
buy some loaves of bread, and head 
to the Rio Grande. There, like ritual, 
children would see her familiar red 
Chevrolet Monte Carlo on the horizon, 
and start swimming across the river 
for some money or food. Casey made 
the contributions silently, by herself. 

“Maybe that’s why I made such a 
bad heel,” she offered. 

At times, she yearned for a 
less hectic life. As an independent 
contractor, Casey lacked basic medical 
or retirement benefits. As a single 
mother, she tried to stay as long as 
possible in one area so her son Larry 
wouldn't have to change schools 
during the academic year. 

Her payoffs often didn't come 
close to meeting her expenses. Slated 
to wrestle on an Indian reservation in 
Arizona, Casey became alarmed when 
her referee/driver couldn't find the 
venue. She ended up tussling with her 
opponent in a pile of sawdust in the 
desert for meal money. 

The worst part was that she didn't 
get any reaction from the fans. “We did 
everything in the book, but we couldn't 
get them to do anything except grunt. 
That was about as ridiculous as it got 


for me." 


On the bright side, Casey’s 
southern belle charm got her attention 
from celebrities with whom she 
otherwise wouldn't have crossed 
paths. One night in Oxford, Miss. in 
the late 1960s, Casey sailed through 
the ring ropes and landed in the lap of 
a handsome, redheaded young man in 
the front row. 

As the referee started his count to 
20, the man, making the most of the 
unexpected visit, politely inquired, 
“Hey, why don’t you just stay here for 
a little while?” 

Responded Casey: “Maybe later, 
hon, but I’ve got to get back in the ring 
and whip this girl’s butt.” 

Casey said she thought nothing 
about the encounter until she met up 
with another wrestler backstage after 
the match, who enlightened her about 
the heartthrob that was the star Ole 
Miss football quarterback. 

As she remembered Ње 
explanation: "Ann Casey, do you know 
whose lap you were sitting in? Why, 
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you were sitting in Archie Manning's 
lap!" 

Manning wasn't the only southern 
icon with whom Casey crossed paths. 
While she was waiting for a match in 
the backstage area of a coliseum, Elvis 
Presley walked into the dressing room, 
paper bag in hand. Casey recounted 
that Presley asked if she was "that 
wrestling gal from Mississippi?" 

“Yes, sit, I am," she declared 
proudly. 

“Well, neighbor, being that we both 
are from Mississippi means we both 
love to eat pickled pigs' feet," Presley 
responded. The two chowed down on 
the delicacy, and Casey later received a 
white fur coat, inscribed to her "from 
Elvis." 

One of Casey's regrets is that 
Moolah seldom shared her world 
championship with other wrestlers, 
as she reigned virtually uninterrupted 
from 1956 to 1986. However, in 1974, 
Moolah wooed Casey back to her 
entourage, enticing her with a switch 
of the U.S. women’s title. 


The belt swap happened 


inconspicuously in a small town in 
South Carolina. Casey went on the 
road with the belt, and stayed with 
Moolah’s troop for about a year. She’s 


still the U.S. champ, too — the strap 
sits in the attic of a family farmhouse 
in Mississippi. 

By the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
though, her appearances in the ring 
became infrequent. A second brief 
marriage produced a daughter, Casey 
Jr, 25 years to the month after her 
son was born. Instead of wrestling, 
Casey spent more time tending to 
her daughter and working for the 
Mississippi Forestry Commission. 

Most importantly, she returned 
to school and earned the education 
she never received as a youngster. 
She entered the University of South 


Alabama in Mobile in 1985 and 
graduated in 1990 with a degree in 
criminal justice. 


“Oh, it was difficult after being out 
of school for so many years to go back,” 
Casey said. In particular, a physics 
course with a professor from India 
gave her the fits because “he couldn’t 
understand my Scarlet O'Hara accent 
and I couldn't understand his." But 
Casey kept at it until she passed the 
course. 

Whilesheconsidered attending law 
school, the cost was out of her range, 
and so was the time commitment. She 
and her daughter moved to Jackson, 
Miss., where 
she worked as 
a psychology 
technician апа 
later as a bail bond 
officer. 

^We had to go 
arrest a woman 
who had missed 
going to court,” 


Casey said. “So 
she knocked on 
the door and 
she ended up 


throwing an iron 
at me and dove 
through a window 
to get away.” 
Casey went to 
the window, where 
the woman, in 
true Moolah-like 
fashion, pulled 
her hair. They 
went tumbling 
into a bed of red 
ants, and, as in a 
cartoon, the bail 


skipper started ferociously jumping 
and scratching. 

“That’s one time my rasslin’ skills 
came in real handy,” Casey said. 

In 1998, she hit the road again, 
driving for Jim Palmer Trucking, a 
huge national transportation firm 
headquartered in Montana. Casey 
logged thousands of miles behind the 
wheel, and found the pay more than 
acceptable, grossing more than $50,000 
a year. 

Not a bad deposit compared to 
rasslin’ on the Indian reservation, 
even though it involved hauling beer 
hops from Washington state across 
the country to the Anheuser-Busch 
brewery in Williamsburg, Va. “I’d get 
drunk just smelling the mess,” she 
said. 

She left the company last August 
after too many miles and too much 
truck stop food to improve her 
conditioning and get in shape for a 
possible return to wrestling. 

But more travel lies ahead for 
Casey’s Dodge pickup, which she 
nicknamed the “Dodge Hilton" 
because she’s spent so many nights in 
it. 

Last December, she drove from her 
home in Sevierville, Tenn. to visit her 
daughter and grandson in Montana. 
She'll drive to Montana again this year, 
passing through Las Vegas to attend 
the Cauliflower Alley Club reunion. 

“I never thought I was better than 
other people,” Casey said. “Had I had 
enough education, I probably wouldn’t 
have gone into wrestling,” she said. 
“But my father was like a lot of fathers 
of the time in that he saw women 
doing other stuff and getting married, 
and he didn’t send us to school like our 
brothers. So I did what I did.” 

Not bad for a purdy young thang. 

Ann Casey has a fan support group 
chock full of pictures and memories 
at http:/ / groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
AnnCasey Iribute 
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Our Beloved 
Spaceman... 
A Tribute to 


“Enhancers” 


by 
Dr. Mike Lano 


The white bread McDonalization(or should 
we say the McMahonization) of pro wrestling in 
the United States in large part slowly did away 
with the designated “enhancement” talent or 
your term of choice is for the talented squash 
termed wrestlers(mostly male) who were critical 
in the success of the promotions, and certainly 
the televised wrestling thereof. 

They often never received the credit they 
truly deserved, and many like the Art ‘Boom 
Boom’ Mahalik of the L.A. and S.F. territor 
were once top tier pushed talent on their own, 
many years earlier prior to slowly easing into 
the “enhancer” role. 

‘Squash matches’ also played an important 
part in not burning out fans on top-tier matches 
top-to-bottom, which is one of the problems 
belaboring the WWE of today - that of reasonably 
name, pushed guys in all the TV and house show 
matches (save the occasional OVW on-contract 
trainees for example). 

These men and women who at some point 
in their career (and hey, everyone pays their 
dues initially or should have), who looked at 
the lights perhaps more than they'd like, were 
a more complex bunch than one could properly 
address in a piece like this. Were they always 
going to be “jobbers” no matter the territory or 
town (I'd say a big NO there)? 

Were they merely “TV enhancement talent” 
because they'd outlived or overstayed their 
welcome in a territory but didn’t want to move 
on or make the 100% wrestling committment 
and who perhaps only wrestled part time to 
supplant their main jobs(er occupations) but still 
wanted to support the biz they loved? 

Were they just aging, fading former big stars 
who'd simply settled into an area they wanted 
to live permanently in as homebase with their 
family? 

Were they once name stars being punished 
or slightly — blackballed because of alleged 
problems in another circuit? 

Were they merely young and fresh kids 
out of a training program like that of Stu Hart's 
Stampede; that of AWA Gagne/Robinson or the 
Funk Family (Great Kojika and Tenyru did major 
TV jobs for Roy Shire, for example, before hitting 
it big). 

Or, back to Stampede particularly in the 
late ‘70s/early ‘80s--were they foreign talent 


from All or New Japan sent to get seasoned so 
they could come back as stars, but were first 
going to be shown on Stampede tv "paying their 
dues?" 

As the case with most of classic pro 
wrestling, there are no simplified easy overall 
answers so we'll just generalize. But that's done 
with loving respect for all they contributed to 
the biz. 

One thing I love about the Jarrett/Panda 
current NWA / TNA venture on their syndicated 
hour weekly tv show(not their Wednesday PPV) 
are the "Explosion" show squash matches which 
are very competitive with some great perhaps- 
unheard-of talent from the smaller, actual NWA 
indie promotions..a bit like what “Velocity” 
and “Heat” occasionally have and do for WWE 
on weeknights so I’d stand corrected if they 
had anything higher than a 0.5 rating (meaning 
no one is watching them, so do these squash 
matches actually exist-! with the tapings using 
local talent from whatever city they're in plus 
the Ohio Valley kids?) 

Former Stars, on the Requeim Trot 
Downwards? 

Looking at Art Mahalik, a talented former 
footballer great himself (which is where he got 
the nickname); he'd been placed in main events 
in the early *60s by Los Angeles promoter Cal 
Eaton (matchmaker/booker Jules Strongbow) 
with Edouard Carpentier, Don Leo Jonathon 
and Tricky Nick Bockwinkel. A fun sidenote 
is that not only was “The Flying Frenchman” 
Carpentier credited as being the very first AWA 
champ after having “defeated” NWA Champ 
Lou Thesz; but also with the complex and 
alleged start of the West-Coast based WWA as 
the very first title holder and recognized in other 
clubs/ territories in San Francisco, Honolulu and 
of course Rikidozan’s first Japanese promotional 
venture where he was a two-time champ feuding 
with the likes of Thesz, Fred Blassie and the 
Sensational, Intelligent Destroyer Dick Beyer. 

Mahalik made many appearances north 
in San Francisco for promoter/booker Roy 
Shire; but basically kept his residence in the 
Southern California area. As with many who 
didn't want to move when offered the push, Art 
slowly eased into the role of local area “jobber” 
forlack ofa better word and was a constant on 


our Saturday English TV show with Dick Lane 
from KCOP channel 13 Hollywood, and the 
Wednesday Lucha shows in Spanish directly 
from the Olympic Auditorium. 

By the late ‘60s and early ‘70s, he was 
perhaps the most gifted of the Los Angeles TV 
enhancers which included some great wrestlers 
such as Sal Lothario (inbetween pushes), Kubla 
Khan, The Masked Texan, Masked Avenger, El 
Bengali (who later ascended briefly to his first 
wins under an elaborate hood and Mil Mascaras 
type outfit as "El Azteca"), The Aussie (not Les 
Roberts sadly) Gaucho de Matata, Country 
Boy Dean (doing a bit of a cross between Man 
Mountain Mike and Haystack Calhoun), Mr Seki 
who later became Japan's secondary hardcore 
legend just below Atsushi Onita, as Mr. Pogo; 
Lew Anthony (who later became a respected 
referee), and former bodybuilding champ Ric 
Drazin who is currently a Mr Everything in 
wrestling with a training school, outfit company; 
and many films and tv under his belt. 

Mando Lopez, who John Tolos would later 
take under his wing reminded me in many ways 
of Gary Hart jobbing on Dumont Network Fred 
Kohler tv before he became the Playboy and one 
of the premiere managers throughout Texas, 
Atlanta and other great circuits. Harley Race told 
me on my radio show last year before he began 
jobbing in the midwest, he was the designated 
driver for legendary Happy Humphrey; and of 
course Eddie Gilbert and Curt Hennig did their 
share of jobs before becoming name athletes 
with deserved pushes. 

Another former big name L.A. and SF (plus 
AWA, Japan, etc) star who after a lengthy run 
and semi-retirement locally was relegated finally 
to jobber status before slowly disappearing from 
view (and this differs from putting over guys as 
atop star before moving on to the next territory) 
was Johnny Gabor aka Fritz Von Goring. 

Fritzy moved from L.A. to the San Jose/ 
Campbell, CA area and still fights the good 
fight. Only this time not in a wrestling ring but 
with government officials on animal protection 
and animal rights. He reminded me of a Left 
Coast version of Baron Mikel Scicluna who was 
once a WWWF world tag champ and greatly 
pushed star, but refusing to move was relegated 
to jobbing on tv years later. 
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Bulldog Lee Henning 


Jobbers Later Bloomin' to Main Event Matches 

I'll never forget when a skinny, fresh-faced 
Paul Pershman just out of Verne Gagne's training 
camp quickly came thru the L.A. territory on 
the way I believe to Japan. He was a perenially 
odd TV jobber named Cowboy Buddy Rose (not 
the original) who played sort of a gay cowboy 
character. I've chided Pershman, later more 
famously the champion Playboy Buddy Rose 
that this guy was where he took the name from 
(certainly not his gimmick!) 

In fact, in the AWA, often the neophyte 
then-current Verne trainees like Pershman or 
a 1973 Ric Flair would do the opening jobs at 
house shows and of course on TV. So one just 
never knows how far a “jobber” will make it as 
Flair certainly proved. On the other end are boys 
like Jack "Milkman' Millaman, Chuck Richards, 
Charlie Fultons or the Mulkey Brothers who 
became celebrated jobbers on the cult level. 

How about the onetime blip on the radar 
screen (Roddy Piper) from Tomko-Winnepeg 
and Texas being sent via L.A.to Shire/San 
Francisco courtesy of Paul Boesch then-booking 
aid Red Bastien? 

Piper was only supposed to job to Tony 
Rocco in Mike Lebell’s L.A. January 1976 battle 
royal undercard and then move on for Shire, 
until L.A. (and past Atlanta booking genius) Leo 
Garabaldi got a hold of him, took him down to 
San Diego and turned him heel after finessing his 
whole bagpipe-playing gimmick. Piper went 
from under the radar to quick main event status 
and became one of the first (if nor the first) heel 
refs, and main event wrestlers managing other 
top tier stars--all at the same time. No one could 
eclipse the greatest feud, with the greatest angles 
and promos of all time in L.A.--that of Classy 
Freddie Blassie vs John Tolos; but Piper and the 
Guerrero Family certainly gave it their all. 


Here's a few names who became names that 
might jog the memory: 


Beast Man Mike Boyette, Beauregarde, 
Blackjack Slade, Jim St  Clare/Gagne(no 
relation), Michelle “Le Justice" Dubois who later 


shaved his head and became international star 
Alexis Smirnoff, Jim Valen and John L Sullivan 
becoming Handsome Jimmy and Brother Lucious 
Johnny Valiant, the myth of Sheik’s gardener 
being “groomed” to become yet another insane 
character known as JB Psycho. 

Sometimes a Vince McMahon Sr. would 
send one or many of his TV jobbers or non- 
pushed guys most often on the losing end that 
he couldn't see fit to push to a territory like my 
homebase L.A. territory. I’m not sure if it was 
to do the right thing and give the talent some 
seasoning, bigger paydays and a chance to 
become big fish in smaller, non-WWWE ponds 
or to do "a Japan" and have them get coverage 
as winning titles and appearing in top matches 
before returnng “home” as the conquering hero 
but SD Jones, Porkchop Bobby Cash (AI Nelson), 
Butcher Brannigan (Joe Nova), Manny Soto and 
others flew to the West Coast and became far 
bigger names. Joe Nova was able to turn his 
L.A. '73 success into some big Australia runs. It 


‘Golden Boy" Chic Donovan 
was great seeing him at the NY Wrestling Hall of 
Fame fundraiser recently and he epitomizes the 
boys that still love the biz unconditionally. 

There was no guarantee-particularly in a 
St Louis, or an Eddie Graham Florida territory 
that a big name elsewhere wouldn't end up 
simply as enhancement talent in the new 
territory. Fabulous Frank Monte fell into this, 
as did Outlaw Ron Bass, Keith Frankes (who 
later grew into the Adrian Adonis gimmick), 
and even Chic Donovan who had some big 
success on the Left Coast as "The Golden Boy." 
So successful, Seinfeld greats Larry David and 
Michael Richards parodied Chic's Golden Boy 
cheating heel mannerisms in a recurring ABC 
Fridays (SNL ripoff show in the late 70s) as 
“The Golden Boys" who would always hide 
their international, er foreign objects in their 
tights. Tights that bulged ridiculously with 
massive foreign objects, chains, tire irons that 
the blind refs just never noticed. Just like in 
real U.S. pro wrestling. Hey, if The real Sheik, 
Abby, Luke Graham and the like got away with 
hiding their favorite gimmick...and let's not 
forget WWWF's Iron Mike McCord who was 
later transformed into Austin Idol after that 
frightening plane crash. 

The classic ‘60s and ‘70s WWWE TV out 
of Hamburg and Philly had slews of names 
famous there and elsewhere for their jobbing 
prowess, and just the mere mention of them 


brings a smile to the face of real fans: Lee Wong, 
Ben Ortiz, Gypsy Joe Rosario, Mark Tendler 
(who actually had quite a bit of great success as 
did Pete Sanchez), El Olympico who's see-thru 
mask didn’t gain from Mil Mascaras MSG debut 
breaking the ridiculous ban on fully masked 
wrestlers ala Moolah doing same to eradicate 
the ban on female wrestlers there. 

And of course we can’t forget totally 
beloved Spaceman Frank Hickey who’s still 
known worldwide since he was actually a star 
for a bit in Tennessee and other areas. 

Who can forget Frankie Williams, the 
perenial early ‘80s WWE jobber who stood up 
to Roddy Piper during a Piper’s Pit, yet still got 
destroyed. 

There was an exception to the female jobber 
role. In L.A. in the early ‘70s, a former bigger 
name female who wrestled only part time--Barbi 
Dahl, was used as a Wednesday night TV jobber 
if top name lady wrestlers were coming in like 
a Moolah, Sandy Parker, Vicki Williams or Betti 
Nicolli. Barbi would help elevate the perhaps 
brand new big name female star before their 
bigger match two days later at the Olympic. 

Hey-the plant fans from the stands don’t 
count as jobbers, even if they eventually became 
that. Experienced jobbers elsewhere like in 
WWWE and Florida (Bobby Cash) transforming 
into Porkchop Cash in L.A. while pretending 
to be mere fans from the stands who couldn't 
take the cheating ways of the heel (in the classic 
L.A. situation that of Maniac John Tolos) any 
longer actually sent the wrong message to mark 
fans who thought they could perhaps jump"the 
barracades" and attack the heel. When legit 
fans tried it, they were normally carted off to 
jail, rather than given TV contracts by Mike 
Lebell. This angle was later played out in the 
modern times WWF of ‘85 with Hillbilly Jim 
who was actually an accomplished journeyman 
wrestler. And just last year with amazing 
amputee, Zach Gowen, allegedly coming to the 
aid of Hulk Hogan. And how long did Hogan 
and “brother” Ed Leslie toil jobbing on the indie 
circuit before becoming the Rock Brothers or 
whatever various identities they used to finally 
catapult themselves to stardom? And didn’t 
Verne hit the “fan from the stands” well too? 

I'm sure everyone reading this has your 
own area jobbing faves that you knew had zero 
chance of beating the bigger name they were 
facing; but who were guilty pleasures for you 
to watch, root on and cheer for despite the odds. 
They entertained you, helped your promotion 
on all levels and deserve our thanks and love 
now that you're a bit smarter than you were 30+ 
years ago. 

So thanks to all the Bulldog Lee Hennigs, 
Wild Angus Campbells and Art Boom Boom 
Mahaliks out there. You were appreciated. 
Always. 


Frankie 
Williams 
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It's time to hit the road... 
THE CALL 
FINALLY COMES! 


by Jim Lancaster 


(Big Jim Lancaster was professional wrestler for over 20 years starting in 1972. He 
had his own promotion in Ohio known as Midwest Championship Wrestling, where his 
trainee Al Snow broke into the business. More recently, he has been a newspaper reporter 
for over 15 years. Lancaster has embarked on a full time free lance writing career and does 
Christian testimonial speaking. This is his third contribution to Wrestling Revue 


The late Lou Klein sat at his desk 
dumbfounded as he spoke to Jack 
Cain from Sheik Farhat's office in 
Williamston, Mich. It was easy to tell 
that both men were puzzled on why 
they were even talking about Big Jim 
Lancaster in this manner. 

It was May of 1973 and Pat 
O'Connor of the Central States territory 
in Kansas City had called Farhat 
asking if I could work their area. They 
wanted to put me under a mask, call 
me The Terror, and give 
me a semi push in the 
promotion. 

I had worked as 
a TV jobber at the St. 
Louis TV taping several 
times since I began in 
August of 1972. I tangled 
with such foes as Gene 
Kiniski, Dick Murdoch, 
Rufus R. Jones, and 
others, including 
O’Connor himself. He 
was impressed with my 
ability to take a back 
drop and body slam. 

I would go on TV 
there and work an 8 to 
10 minute match with 
O'Connor or Kiniski, 
drive back to Detroit and 
lose to open card guys 
in 3 minutes without 
making а comeback. 
Vast differences іп 
promotional styles were 
evident. 

I debuted in my first 
territorial experience on 


May 17, 1973, in Kansas City, getting 
a count out win over Omar Atlas in 
the opening bout. I earned $50 for the 
match. They may have overpaid me. 

Scared, nervous and basically with 
no experience except how to lose, I 
would soon discover my training had 
fallen way short. 

Before the matches in Kansas City, 
we did TV promos on the auditorium 
stage behind a large curtain. I still 
remember the saddened look on the 


faces of O'Connor and Bob Geigel 
when I said I was "going to kill" Black 
Angus in Des Moines, Iowa. I soon 
learned TV rules did not allow that 
word. 

Two nights later, I appeared on 
TV in St. Joseph, Mo., where just a 
group of six wrestlers had to fill an 
hour and 15 minutes of TV time. I had 
no experience working evenly paced 
matches any longer than 10 minutes. 
My inexperience showed in a 2 of 3 
falls match with Mike George and a 
tag match that followed. 

My huge push was short lived. 
Three nights after the St. Joseph TV 
matches, I worked the highest match on 
any card in the territory. I teamed with 
Bulldog Bob Brown against O'Connor 
and Black Angus in the semi-final main 
event. This was the town I was going 
to “kill” him. 

In one of the best matches of my 
life, all three men worked with me in 
main event style and taught me a lot. 
We went for nearly 30 minutes before 
I took my first ever suplex and was 
pinned by Angus. 

My only claim to old school fame 
came on May 24 in Kansas City. I put 
over Mike George in the second bout 
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of the card where Harley Race won his 
first NWA World title going over Dory 
Funk Jr. 

I lasted in that territory until June 
25 working with such men as Jones, 
who unmasked me in Kansas City, 
Ron Etchison, Danny Little Bear and 
others. 

O'Connor got me booked into 
Tennessee for Nick Gulas. I drove 
there from Kansas City and found out 
I was only booked in two towns. I left 
the day I was to appear in Cleveland, 
Tenn., my first town, after a falling out 
with an office member. 

I would return to Nashville later 
and Gulas would ask me if we hadn't 
met before. I said no, I’ve never been 
here before and he never knew. 

Following nights that included a 
$38 payoff in Topeka, I returned home 
to Ohio and started up with Farhat 
again until the summer of 1974. Again, 
O'Connor's influence played a big 
part. 

Farhat was working closely with 
the Funks in Amarillo. I met Terry and 
Dory Funk Jr. at St. Louis 
TV tapings and although 
my time would be short, 
they wanted me to 
become Ike Adams “West 
Virginia Country Boy”. 
O’Connor and the Funks 
thought I might be better 
as a Haystacks Calhoun 
imitation. 

I started in Odessa 
on May 7, 1974, and only 
stayed two weeks. I was 
booked in а semi-final 
special challenge match 
with James J. Dillon and 
we tore the house down. I 
did a job each night, but I 
learned a lot. 

I worked with a rookie 
named Stan Hansen, Nick 
Kozak, Kurt Von Steiger, 
Alex Perez and others. I 
traveled with two other 
guys from Klein's Gym 
who were Bad News 
Jackson (aka Dr. Beach) 
and Bobby Starr (aka 
Bobby Blaine). 

Once again I returned 
home and Klein was 
sending more guys to 
Tennessee. His trainees, 


Cowboy Hondo and Jerry Novak, had 
teamed up as The Bounty Hunters, and 
were being pushed at the time. They 
were being managed by Jimmy Kent. 

Ibegan in Memphis on July 1, 1974, 
putting over Bearcat Brown at the Mid- 
South Coliseum before 11,407 fans. The 
main event was Jackie Fargo vs Jerry 
Lawler in a cage match. Klein's Gym 
alumnus, Gary (Charlie) Fulton was 
also on the card. 

I got $125 for that match, my first 
3-figure payoff for a single match. 
The next night, I worked Batesville, 
Mississippi, getting $25 and I was back 
down to earth. Being single with no 
children fit my budget perfectly at this 
point. 

The territory was spliton two ends. 
On the same night as Memphis, Gulas 
would run Birmingham, Ala. That's 
where I hooked up with the Hondo and 
Novak. They were portraying David 
and Jerry Novak, ruthless Arizona 
bounty hunters, but one spoke with 
his native Czechoslavokia accent and 
the other with his West Virginia drawl. 


They needed a manager to speak for 
them during interviews. 

We set an attendance record in 
Birmingham when we lost the local 
tag team belts to Rufus R. Jones and 
George Gulas with Jimmy Kent as the 
babyface manager. Over 5,000 people 
jammed the building that night. I got 
$160. 

We worked those two many times, 
but other top workers came our way. 
Tommy Gilbert, Steve Kovacs, Ricky 
Gibson, Jerry Jarrett, Tojo Yammamoto, 
Bobby Mayne, Charlie Fulton and the 
McGuire Brothers would be our foes. 

Most readers probably won't 
consider those guys tops in our 
business. The promoters in that 
territory had a way of convincing 
people they were Gods. Good hands, 
all of them, but mid-carders in most 
top territories. 

Some interesting first time 
experiences occurred in Tennessee. I 
nearly got stabbed in Knoxville. I had 
my first "anywhere in the building" 
finish with Gilbert and Eddie Marlin 

in Jackson, Tenn. where fire 
hoses, trash cans and mops 
became weapons. And it 
was the first time I worked 
an angle for every town 
with a different "Dr. Death" 
each night. 

A personal falling out 
with the Bounty Hunters 
led to us splitting briefly. I 
never got an explanation 
from them on why they 
turned against me, but my 
discussion of going on the 
road didn't sit well. 

On Oct. 29, 1974, the 
three of us reunited to go in 
on top of the Montgomery, 
Alabama, area, recently 
bought by Dennis Hall 
and Nick Gulas. We were 
to work into main events 
against Hall and Tony 
LeDuc, a young babyface 
from that area. Others in 
the territory were Dennis 
Condrey, Joe Turner Tony 
Nero and Burrhead Jones. 
Buddy Wayne was helping 
book the area. 

With $25 a night payoffs 
and two  disgruntled 
Hunters, I saw this wasn't 
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going to work out. On Nov. 19, after 
a match with a wrestling bear who 
gnawed on my finger, I had had 
enough. 

Wayne said I was to work with the 
bear the rest of the week and that was 
my only choice. I discovered a second 
choice, however. The next day I was 
on my way back home without giving 
notice. The territory soon folded due to 
such mismanagement. 

Back home in Ohio, I accepted 
a booking in Savannah, Ga., for TV 
tapings on Jan. 6, 1975, for the IWA 
promotion with Eddie Einhorn and 
Pedro Martinez. It featured such 
stars as Mil Mascaras, Mighty Igor, 
Thunderbolt ^ Patterson, Bulldog 
Brower, Tex McKenzie, Ivan Koloff, 
The Mongols, Dino Bravo and many 
others. 

It was these matches that would 
get me booked elsewhere a year later. 

Back in Ohio, I worked for Flying 
Fred Curry, who was promoting from 
him home in Columbus, in 1975. He 
was the top babyface and his dad, Wild 
Bull Curry, was the top heel. If the top 
heel and top babyface could never 
meet, what are the chances of long 
term success? 

I was renamed Smasher Stone 
and teamed with Bob Hamby, who 
was known as Mad Dog Zarnoss. We 
were the local tag team champions and 
mainly worked with Fred Curry and 
various partners. Some of our more 
interesting matches were against Billy 
& Benny McGuire, usually finishing in 
а DQ. 

Others working the territory at 
the time were George Strickland, 
Tony Nero as The Black Demon and 
holdovers from  Farhats folding 
promotion such as Hank James, Tony 
Marino and Luis Martinez. 

Early in 1975, I hooked back up 
with the Bounty Hunters, who were 
literally starving in Nashville. They 
called me wanting to see if we could get 
booked out somewhere. After trying 
Dallas, I convinced Dick the Bruiser to 
bring us into Indianapolis with me as 
their manager. 

We were to debut on Feb. 14 at 
Bruiser very first Market Square Arena 
show, the newest largest building in 
town. Some 15,000 people would be 
coming for Bruiser's match against 
Sheik Farhat in a cage. 


I was to work with Bobo Brazil 
and the Hunters were to run in for a 
DQ when he started head butting me. 
The Hunters were to be put over in an 
earlier match with plans to eventually 
put the tag belts on the Hunters. 

Four days before the show, Hondo 
called saying Gulas had promised 
them a good spot in the territory, if 
they didn't leave. They refused to call 
Bruiser, so I had to. 

Humiliated by the turn of events, 
I introduced myself to Bruiser in the 
dressing room that night and I did jobs 
most nights for him. Bobo went over 
with head butts in about six minutes 
and I faded into oblivion. 

The Hunters lasted less than a 
month in their latest push and to my 
knowledge still live down there. As a 
matter of record, the Hunters did work 
for Bruiser with Jimmy Kent as their 
manager. They took the WWA titles 
from Bruiser and Crusher on Aug. 14, 
1976, and lost them to Moose Cholak 
and Paul Christy on Feb. 12, 1977. 

While working for Curry, I took 
a chance at the big territories. I first 
mailed my pictures to George Scott in 
the Charlotte office. It worked! 

My first phone call to him and I 
was booked in three weeks later. He 
had seen me on the old IWA 
TV tapes in the Charlotte area 
and thought I would do OK 
there. I had an understanding 
of where my spot would be in 
the territory. I was clear what 
my role would be. 

On Feb. 9, 1976, I debuted 
in Charlotte with a DQ loss 
to Swede Hanson. I pinned 
Don Serrano the next night in 
Raleigh, but when I put over 
Paul Jones at a TV taping, 
my position became taking 
shape. 

It was the best money I 
had ever earned with some 
paydays totaling $400 for a 
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Peterson, El Gaucho, Doug Sommers 
and Bill Howard. They gave me draws 
with Larry Zbysko, Klondike Bill and 
Tio Tio. I was DQed against Zbysko, 
Dr. Fujiana and Tio. 

I finished there on June5 moving on 
to Eddie Graham’s Florida promotion. 
My position was made clear the first 
night when I lost to Mike Graham in 
20 seconds in West Palm Beach. 

Assassin Jody Hamilton was the 
booker and you would work with 
the same guy quite a few times the 
same week. Some of the names I faced 
down there were Ricky Steamboat, 
Bob Backlund, Greg Valentine, Billy 
Robinson, Steve Keirn, Paul Orndorff, 
Joe LeDuc, Ken Lucas, Raul Mata, 
Beauregarde and Ray Candy. 

The only guy I beat was a local 
named Rick Oliver. They must have 
really disliked him as I would pin him 
in about 20 seconds each time. On July 
30, I finished up in Tallahassee after 
finding out I was not booked in for as 
long as I was led to believe. 

It was time to start thinking about 
getting off the road. I was headed 
home to Ohio when a stop in Atlanta 
the next day would reignite the fire 
and also eventually douse it. 


BEACH 


Wednesday, July 21, 1976 


da Heavyweight Title Match 
vs DUSTY RHODES. 
Special Challenge Match 
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single match. І was working 
with such guys as Tony 
Atlas, Ron Garvin, Wahoo 
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ЈАСК BRISCO & RAY CANDY 


тото 


McDaniel, Anderson Brothers, 
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vs "BUE BACKLUND 


SONNY ROGERS 


Tim Woods, Rufus R. Jones, 
Johnny Weaver, El Rayo (aka 
Manuel Soto), Roberto Soto 
and Stan Stasiak. 

I had wins over Randy 
Culley, Don Kernodle, Greg 


RANDY CULLEY vs 


JIM DALTON ] vs 


JIM LANCASTER 


[ KEN Lucas ] 


IGOR BONNET 


vs [тск Steamsoat_] 


Watch ‘‘Championship Wrestling From Florida’’ 
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Wrestlers are usually broken 
down into three separate categories. 
First, there are those who can wrestle 
yet lack showmanship. Next there are 
the showmen, those who can whoo a 
crowd yet lack much wrestling ability. 
Last but not least, there are those who 
are the total package; someone with 
outstanding attributes as a professional 
wrestler yet possess more charisma 
than humanly possible to create the 
perfect specimen as a showman. One 
such total athlete is no stranger to 
any wrestling fan lucky enough to 
have seen him perform in some of 
the greatest arenas around the world. 
When you would see his name billed 
on any wrestling card, you knew you 
were going to get your money’s worth 
of entertainment and wrestling all 
rolled into one. His name, however 
you remember it, be it Handsome 
Jimmy or The Boogie Woogie Man, 
it would have been none other than 
Jimmy Valiant, superstar personified. 


Always regarded as one of the true 
gentlemen in this sport, I was lucky 
enough to have first met this man, a 
true unknown rookie in professional 
wrestling, back in 1967. He had come to 
a local wrestling fan convention at the 
old Statler Hilton Hotel in downtown 
Detroit, just days after the Detroit city 
riots of 1967. It was then I met a clean 


"I started out as Handsome Jimmy Valiant and 
everyone hated my guts, but then I left that 
behind me and went to work for Crockett and 
came back as the Boogie Woogie Man.” 


cut, well spoken lad, 25 years of age and 
ready for the big time. We spoke briefly 
then, but he remembered me well over 
the years whenever our paths would 
cross, be it in Detroit, or thousands of 
miles away when I would see him in а 
different territory. 


I was always kept abreast of 
his whereabouts and his progress 
to success through my good friend 
Marilea Niedzial, who ran his fan club 
for many years. I was always proud 
whenever I would see his star on 
the rise in whatever territory he was 
working in. More so when I saw his 
enormous success in the old WWWE, 
and his dramatic character change 
down South on the WTBS Atlanta 
shows. Having not seen Jimmy for a 
number of years, we rekindled our 
old friendship at the 2003 Cauliflower 
Alley Club reunion, where I conducted 
the following interview. Sit back and 
enjoy the following words from one of 
wrestling's true icons, Jimmy Valiant. 


DB.Is your real name Jimmy 
Valiant? 

JV: You know Dave, you and I go 
way back. It has been a top secret for 
a lot of years, you know with my new 
book coming out, it will be told in the 
book. But, I’m going to tell you ... No 


“І decided to come out to music because no- 


body was doing it then.. We were ahead of the 
curve, brother! We had a vision - something 
new and different... " 


it's not. 


DB: Where were you born? 

JV: I was born in Telahoma, 
Tennessee, in 1942. When I was 5 years 
old, my parents, like many Southern 
people, moved up North or out East. 
They happened to move to the Chicago 
area, in Hammond, Indiana. Everyone 
was looking for work back then and 
my father hooked up with Ford Motor 
Company, so all my schooling, grade 
school and high school was around 
Hammond. 


DB: Did you go to college? 

JV: You know Dave, I had a chance, 
since football was my thing back then. I 
played 7 years of football starting back 
in the 6th grade all the way through 
high school. But I chose to go to a 
technical/vocational school because 
I really had no interest in going to 
college. I wanted a skill to go to work 
like my father did, and since no one 
from my family had gone to college, 
I opted to want to work. But when 
I played football in high school, the 
coaches thought I was good enough to 
get a scholarship to play in college, but 
I just turned it down, I had no interest. 

DB: What first 


was your 


recollection of wrestling? 
JV: You know, I always was a 


" I'm 61 years old and if God lets me, I'll do 
it till the end of this year, my 40th year in the 
business." 
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wherever they appeared. (Photo by Gary M.D. Mancuso) 


pretty good wrestler, you know, like 
kids playing in the yard. I had put a 
thin mat type mattress down in the 
basement, and would wrestle a kid 
who was two years older than I was 
when I was in the 6th grade, so he was 
in the 8th grade or a freshman in high 
school. And then there was another kid 
who liked to wrestle who was a few 
years younger, and I got pretty good 
after awhile and would wrestle both of 


them. When I was playing football, I'd 
love to be the first one out, doing warm 
ups, even before the coaches were out. 
And when the other guys came out, I 
would wrestle them with full football 
gear tackling and playing, and the 
coaches didn't like that, it more horse 
play kind of thing you know. But that 
was my first things I remember about 
wrestling, I liked it, and I took to it like 
a duck to water. I didn't wrestle for the 


team at my school, they had one but 
I never thought of wanting to wrestle 
like that. 

DB: When was the first time you 
attended a professional wrestling 
event? 

JV: This is a funny story Dave. 
Right after high school, I went to 
barber college for a year, cutting hair 
for awhile and also managing a health 
club since I liked to work out with 
weights. This was in Calumet City, 
Illinois and I was working for Frank 
Zela, who owned the health studio, 
and he was an oldtime wrestler. He 
didn't wrestle that much back then, 
but in 1964 he came to me and said he 
was going to start wresling a bit more 
once again. He introduced me to the 
original Niccoli Volkoff, real name 
Steve Gobb, and Frank was going to 
be his partner, Boris Volkoff. This is 
when The Bruiser just took over the 
area, they were wrestling again, and 
one day they came to me and said 
"You should become a wrestler. You're 
good looking, you've got a good body, 
you're young, you've got nice hair,’ - 
he's telling me all this and he says that 
he is going to train me. 

There was another big kid at the 
club also, Gary Mollinauer, and I told 
him that Frank was gonna train me, 
and Gary says that he'd like to do it 
also, so we both trained and worked 
out together. In fact, my very first 
match, Gary and I tag teamed together 


“Handsome Jimmy" enjoys his pre-match 
cigar in Detroit. (Photo - Brian Bukantis) 


Valiant puts the boots to Luis Martinez. 
(Photo - Brian Bukantis) 


Transformed into “The Boogie Woogie Man,” 
Jim became a fan favorite. (W.R. Archives) 
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Handsome Jimmy was transforming into 
the Boogie Woogie Man in the mid-1970s._ 

(Photo by 

Brian Bukantis) 


and went as Gary & Jimmy Valentine 
from Hollywood. We went up against 
Billy Goelz and Johnny Gilbert in 
Chicago. It all went really fast, he 
trained us in about three weeks, he 
went to Columbus and got us some 
gear, it all happened so fast, we were 
in the main event in our first match in 
Chicago because we took the Volkoff's 
place. 

So the very first live match I had 


ever seen, І was 
in it. After that 
match, he told me 
to go downstairs 
at the club, because 
there's another 
guy there who 
was once a world 
champion, doing 
the massaging. 
The club had a 
great history with 
wrestling and his 
name was Bobby 
Managoff. When 
he wasn't busy, I 
would go down 
and talk with him, 
and he helped me 
so much, took me 
right under his 
wing. Hell, after 
three weeks, you 
don'tknownothing. 
In fact, after three months, three years, 
you still don't know nothing. But with 
Bobby there, Zela, and Gobb, they all 
helped me a lot. 

Then they sent me to Bruiser, then 
to Sheik, Verne Gagne, then to Fritz Von 
Erich, and he sent me to New York and 
next thing I know, it's like 40 years! 


Jimmy Valiant and Dave Drason-Burzynski at the 2003 Las 
Vegas Cauliflower Alley Club banquet. 


DB: Tell me about your early days, 
the travel and life on the road? 

JV: You know, I tell my kids that 
train at my wrestling camp about the 
‘60s, man, like I’m wrestling in my 
fifth decade, from the ‘60s to the ‘00s, 
and when I started in 1964, I didn't 
think I'd be doing it still but I would 
like to celebrate wrestling on my 40th 


Left: Jim had his share of title belts. Above: The price paid 
A for being a top wrestling star. (Photos - Brian Bukantis) 
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anniversary this year. 
I drive as much now as I did back 
then, driving 700 miles to make a shot 


sometimes. There would be times 
when I was working for Lawler and 
Jarrett, l'd drive 400 miles and drive 
back home after the show. We'd drive 
well over a hundred thousand a year 
and that doesn't include all the flying. 


DB: Who would you say was your 
favorite guy to work with? 

JV: Man, that's a hard one because 
I feel like I wrestled them all, like 
Dick the Bruiser, Gagne, Bockwinkle, 
Sammartino, Morales, Brisco, Race, 
the Funks, Paul Jones, the Koloffs, 
Flair, Hogan, but I really didn't have a 
favorite. I had a lot of feuds, worked 
with the champions, I just enjoyed 
working with them all. The main thing 
was, work a good show and leave the 
fans happy. 


DB: What was your favorite city to 
work in? 

JV: I'd have to say Memphis, TN. 
Working there in the ‘70s and ‘80s with 
Lawler, man we had a great feud going 
back then, and had some really great 
bouts. I was the big bad guy from New 
York and he was the fan favorite there, 
The King, and we would sell out the 
Memphis Coleseum every Monday 
night. There was one time I came in, 
busted him up with a beer bottle, raked 
it across his chest, and they carried him 
out of there. Then the next Saturday on 
TV, they zoomed in on his scars where 
they stitched him up, and I had lots of 
death threats on me, and when they 
would pick me up a the airport, they'd 


have to lay me down in the back seat 
and sneak me into the Coleseum. So, 
Га have to say Memphis because it 
was so hot, the fans were the best, and 
being from Tennessee, I'm a Tennessee 
man. I'd go on TV and say ^What's up, 
Memfo" and all the people and all the 
radio DJs would call Memphis, Memfo, 
so yeah, I always loved it there. 


DB: You’ve had so many personas 
over your career, how did they come 
about? 

JV: Well, I started out as Handsome 
Jimmy Valiant and everyone hated my 
guts, but then I left that behind me and 
went to work for Crockett and came 
back as the Boogie Woogie Man. Next 
thing you know, I’m a fan favorite. 
Odd thing was, I could be in Virginia, 


Georgia, Mississippi, didn’t matter, 
everyone would call me Boogie, but in 
Memphis, every time I'd go back, they 
all called me Handsome Jimmy. 


DB: Back when you started 
working Detroit back about 1967, I 
remember you being Jim Valens. 

JV: Yeah, that was pretty short 
lived, you know, The Sheik and all, he 
helped me along, but really my first big 
name was Handsome Jimmy Valiant. 


DB: Do you have one bout that 
sticks out in your mind? 

JV: I'd have to say the match with 
Paul Jones and myself against The 
Asassins. Man, they tied us up, they 
took off my beard, and they left me for 
dead. The Boogie Man was pretty low, 


no beard, man, I felt helpless. But the 
rematch, man, we did big box office, 
sold out the place, and it was huge, it 
was a big deal. 

All the great bouts I had, like with 
Bruno and Bruiser, man, I didn't dwell 
on how good they were or how bad 
they were. When I was done, I'd come 
back into the dressing room and say, 
hey, it's over, no complaints. I tried to 
do the best I could do, I didn't come 
back in and kick my bag and complain, 
or did I ever say how great something 
was. It’s not my style. Man, I got 
busted up a number of times, took 
some potatoes, some sweet potatoes, 
and you just let it go. 


DB: Over a 40 year career, you 
must have sustained numerous 
injuries. What would you say was 
your worst? 

JV: Worst one I know for sure was 
in 1990 when I was working for Lawler. 
I completely blew my knee out and 
to this day, it still affects me. I’ve had 
my nose broken four times and it has 
this little S curve in it, broken fingers, 
sprained ankles, back, shoulders, just 
about everything, but you know, you 
keep going. Block out the pain and 
make your bookings. Even if I couldn't 
go out, I'd still show up, because those 
people came to see me and I never 
wanted to disappoint them. But when 
Iblew that knee out, I couldn't go. 


Left: Two early photos of Jim Valiant - in ac- 
tion at Detroit's Cobo Arena and a publicity 
pose. Above: A Memphis match against Jerry 
Lawler (Photo-WR Archives). 
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Even when he was "bad" - he had a tremendous number of fans. Here, Handsome Jimmy Valiant 


I T a М 


is seen with the President of his fan club, Marilea Niedzial. (Photo - Dave Drason-Burzynski) 


DB: Was there 
anything that bugged 
you about the way the 
business was run back 
in the day as compaired 


to today? 
JV: You know, 
Wahoo McDaniels 


came up to me one day 
and said, "Jimmy, we 
missed out on all the 
big money.” And I told 
the Chief, they may be 
making big money now 
but back in our day, the 
'60s through the '80s, we 
were making top money. 


Jim Valiant presented with an "Outstanding Wrestler Award" in 1974 by Brian Bukantis, as 
manager Bobby Heenan helps hold the plaque. (Photo by H.G. Kamensack) 


Just like doctors and lawyers. I went 
through high school, and these doctors 
still had eight more years of schooling 
to go to, and we're making $100,000, 
so we were making top dollar just like 
them. The money part never bothered 
me but it bothered the Chief. He also 
played pro football and made no big 
money, but you know, he made more 
money than anybody in the territory 
in wrestling. So go figure. But myself, 
I just rolled with everything brother, I 
don't like to complain. But today, you 
have to change with the times. Whether 
or not I agree with what the WWE 
is doing, the way they run things, or 
even the independents, if it's working, 
it's working, it's all about money. And 
it's all keeping professional wrestling 
alive. The old dudes, they have to 
accept the fact of the 
way the business is run 
today. 

DB: How did your 
transformation come 
about from Handsome 
Jimmy to the Boogie 
Woogie man? 

JV: I looked around 
about 1980 and I was 
one of the very first so 
called pretty boys, you 
know long blonde hair, 
pumped up physique, 
flashy clothes, strutting 
and being cocky, for 
about 16 years. Now 
I'm getting a little older 
and I look around, and 

there is Ric Flair, Buddy Landel, and 
more of these blonde type guys so I 
decided to grow a beard, change my 
persona to Boogie Woogie, come out 
to music and go man. 

Back in 1970, Ernie Roth, the 
great Grand Wizard had myself and 
Beautiful Bobby, the original Bob 

Harmon, he had us come out to music, 
man, way before it’s time. So, I decided 
to come out to music because nobody 
was doing it then. I remember hearing 
that you were bringing your guys out 
to music when you were managing 
back in the ‘70s, so we were ahead of 
the curve brother. We had a vision, 
new and different. 

I remember bringing music out in 
Charlotte for Crockett, dancing, kissing 
guys, kissing girls, kissing grandmas 
and grandpas, kids, nobody’s doing 
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that, I was doing something different. 
So I had 20 years as Handsome Jimmy 
and 20 years as Boogie Woogie, both 
Jimmy Valiant. 

So I was smart enough to change, 
and change with the times. 


DB: How do you feel about the 
state of wrestling today? 

JV: With the WWE, when Vince 
gets in trouble with the way he's doing 
things now, he'll figure out a way to 
bring it back the way it was or he'll go 
in a totally different direction. 

In my heart, I know it has to come 
back to different territories. He may be 
the only game in town but there are the 
independents. I still do my thing with 
the indies and it's really a blessing 
because back when Turner bought out 
Crockett, me and Wahoo, Paul Jones, 
Koloff, we all could have gone to the 
WWF but they wanted us to fight for 
our jobs. Sure, you fight for your job 
every time you go to a new territory, 
to prove yourself all over again, to the 
fans, and to the promoter. But not his 
way man, I chose not to go. We went 
with the indies, we had plenty of 
work, we were still on top, main event, 
and we could do this for as long as we 
wanted. I’m 61 years old and if God 
lets me, I'll do it till the end of this year, 
my 40th year in the business. 


DB: Who 
wrestling today? 

JV: I don’t watch it anymore but my 
kids I train in camp keep me up to date 
with who’s wrestling and what they’re 
doing but the one’s that impress me is 
my kids. They’re big, fast, agile, these 
kids come from backyard wrestling, 
they’ve been working on trampolines 
since they were three years old, and all 
I have to do is slow them down and 
show they the right way to do things. 
They are great man, and the same thing 
goes for the guys you see on TV today. 


impresses you in 


DB: What would you say was the 
highlight of Jimmy Valiants career? 

JV: My goodness Dave, I’ve been 
all over the world, I’ve worked for all 
the big promotions, worked with all 
the greatest champions in the sport, 
I’m been elected to the WWE Hall of 
Fame, I was the youngest guy ever 
elected to the WWA Hall of Fame, Bob 


Luce promotion in Chicago, to have 
known men like Sam Muchnick and 
Paul Boesch. I thank God I was in the 
right place at the right time with Frank 
Zela and that whole thing worked out. 

But I would have to say the best 
thing that ever happened to me was 
just being involved in this great sport 
of wrestling. I’ve been very fortunate, 
very blessed, but one highlight, no. The 
whole ride has been my never ending 
highlight. 

DB: Let’s say you are a promoter 
and you are making up a card for 
tonight. Tell me, who would you book, 
be they living or dead, to be your three 
main events? 

JV: Opening bout would have 
to be a scientific match, Lou Thesz 
against Billy Robinson or Karl Gotch. 
They would be able to go and show 
you some really good wrestling. Next 
would be Jack Brisco and Harley Race. 
I remember watching their one hour 
Broadways, man, wouldn’t you like 
to see that again, especially when they 
were in their prime. But old school 
brother, I love old school and that 
would have to be The Bruiser against 
The Sheik. Nothing like it, never see 
the likes of it again. 


DB: What is your life like today? 

JV: I have a wrestling camp and a 
Hall of Fame Museum in Shawsville, 
Virginia. Everyone is welcome to come 
out and be my guest on any Sunday 
from Noon to 4pm. Come out, watch 
the kids train and enjoy the Museum. 
We're open 52 Sundays a year, there's 
no charge whatsoever, it’s my way 
of giving back to wrestling and to 
the fans. You can look us up at www. 
jimmyvaliant.com and check it all out. 
You can write to me at this address and 
I'll answer you back, for sure. I love 
hearing from all the fans, what they 
have to say, what they remember, it's all 
great brother. Also, I’m writing a book. 
My lovely wife Angel and I write and 
work on it a couple hours a day when 
I'm home. I'd like it to come out in late 
2004 because I'm still doing stuff right 
now, but I want it to come out after my 
last match. 


DB: Like other fans, do you collect 
wrestling memorabilia? 

JV: I do have a lot of stuff Dave, 
it's all in the museum, up on the wall, 


in the show cases, and everyone is 
welcome to come and enjoy it. I have 
the 1974 Valiant Bros. Limo we road 
in, the Boogie Wagon, the Harley Hog, 
the Dune Buggy, lots of old wrestling 
boots, trunks, jackets, and thousands 
of pictures. I’ve been working on this 
for 12 years now, so yeah, there was a 
lot of stuff to go through. 

DB: On a scale of 1 to 10, and 
including all the great wrestlers you've 
seen and have worked against, how 
would you rate The Boogie Woogie 
Man, Jimmy Valiant? 

JV: Wow! You know brother, you're 
born with certain stuff and you develop 
it too, God blessed me with a little bit 
of charisma, some interview skills, and 
a certain amount of talent. Guys like 
myself, Dusty Rhodes, Superstar Billy 
Graham, Jesse Ventura, The Sheik, The 
Bruiser, guys that could talk and be 
a larger than life character. Sure you 
wanna give them some wrestling but 
that really wasn't for me or the other 
guys I mentioned. We'd go out and 
kick can, keep it cookin', become that 
character, so on a 1 to 10 on that scale, 
Га be up there somewhere. But on 
another scale, I wouldn't be so high. I 

All I know is that I went out there 
every night and gave 100%, be it 10, 15 
minutes, or more. So when you look at 
the other 23 hours and 45 minutes, you 
get to do what you want, so there's no 
time to loaf brother when it came to 
your time. I always took that to heart 
and always did the best I could. It took 
a lot of determination to always give 
100% so in that respect, I'd be a 10. 


DB: I want to thank you for you 
time brother, I’ve known you a lot of 
years, it's been a long and wonderful 
ride, but I want to say thank you also 
on behalf of every wrestler and fan 
who has ever witnessed the superb 
charismatic talents of the Handsome 
One, the Boogie Woogie Man, Jimmy 
Valiant. 

JV: Youre too kind Dave. I 
remember you as a little kid, always 
taking pictures and glad you were able 
to make your dream come true in this 
sport too. I have great respect for all 
the wrestlers I've come across and even 
more for the fans. They are the reason 
I did what I did and without them, I 
couldn't have fulfilled my dreams. 
Peace and love to you all. 
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Chapter One: 


"The 
Business" 


кы by Jeff Walton 


JEFF WALTON is no stranger to "old school" wrestling fans. For many years, the 
publicity and news coming from the great Los Angeles territory was the direct results 
of Jeff's hard work as publicist for the L.A Olympic-based wrestling office. Jeff has 
done it all in pro wrestling, from publicist to manager to promoter. In his new book, 
“RICHMOND 9-5171,” Jeff provides a behind-the-scenes look at his career in pro 
wrestling. In this exclusive excerpt, Wrestling Revue presents the first chapter of the 
book that gives insider insights to pro wrestling by somebody who lived daily with 


it. 


PROFESSIONAL WRESTLING 
is a business. Make no mistake about it. 
Millions of dollars are made yearly in the 
mat profession. The fact is, it's a tough, 
dirty and self-serving business. It abuses 
and spits out people without a show of 
appreciation. It will not take care of you 
after breaking bones, sweating blood, and 
bruising the body. It can take every cent 
you have without the Las Vegas odds of 
breaking even. It will make you cry much 
more than make you laugh. Professional 
wrestling is something you either love or 
hate. I know, because I have felt both ways 
about it. 

Pro wrestling dates back to the 
traveling carnival and tent shows of the 
late 1800s. Carnival strongmen would come 
into a town and challenge the toughest 
farmers or cowboys in the area. Money 
was wagered with the locals getting in on 
the action. However, the fight was seldom 
on the up and up; instead the outcome 
was fixed. The so-called "challenger" was 
made part of the con, which guaranteed 
that the show would make money. The 
“shill” would enter the ring and knock the 
so-called "champion" out with one blow. A 
rematch was quickly arranged, and twice 
as much money was bet on the challenger. 
Needless to say, the champion would 
nearly get beat, but at the last moment, 
make a miraculous comeback and beat the 
shill. After the show, the champ and the 
shill would split what was made with the 


promoter. It was a win-win situation and 
even the fan was satisfied because they saw 
a darn good match. 

Pro wrestling today is still done in 
somewhat the same fashion. When a 
wrestler talks to another, he may do so in 
“Carney,” a term still used today. Carney 
is a language all its own. It's where the 
term “kayfabe” came from. Kayfabe is 
a wrestler’s way of signaling another 
wrestler to shut up and not speak. It's also a 
way of letting other wrestlers know to split 
up in a locker room because a person not 
belonging in “the business” has entered the 
room. Carney is like pigeon English and 
used by most wrestlers to discuss a finish 
or ideas if necessary. 

As the crowds got bigger the pro 
wrestling circuit branched out to larger 
indoor buildings. If one match would draw, 
then several matches would draw even 
better. In the late 1920's and 30's, wrestlers 
like Jim Londos and “Strangler” Lewis 
made huge money touring the countryside, 
wrestling hours on end to see just who 
the best wrestler really was. Territories, 
as they were called sprang up with local 
strong athletes training one another in the 
art of headlocks and toeholds. In the late 
forties, television opened the wrestling 
business to a wider audience, and it wasn't 
until the early 50's when enough fans had 
TV sets that pro wrestling really took off. 
Throughout the 60's, 70's, and early 80's a 
large number of wrestlers headlined these 
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territories making the promoters wealthy. 

In the early 80's a change was about to 
take place in pro wrestling. Vince McMahon 
Jr, took over for his ailing father and 
changed the face of the mat entertainment. 
Up until this time each promoter, with a 
few exceptions, had an unwritten code of 
conduct to stay out of the other's territory. 
There were occasions when a promoter 
would attempt to take over another 
promoters' area or talent. Sometimes they 
won and sometimes they lost, just like a 
match, but remember the name of the game 
was m-o-n-ey. In 1960 in Los Angeles, the 
San Francisco promoter Roy Shire invaded 
the area and ran competition against Jules 
Strongbow's Hollywood Wrestling. Jules 
ran matches at the Olympic Auditorium 
while Shires ran shows a mile away at the 
Los Angeles Sports Arena. The end result 
was the established wrestling group i.e. the 
Hollywood Wrestling Office winning the 
fight after only a few shows run by Shires. 

During this time local TV stations 
would pay the promoter for a TV wrestling 
show either live or recorded on two-inch 
videotape. The station made money by 
selling commercial airtime on the show. 
McMahon came along and did the opposite. 
He promised to supply his "product" 
(wrestling) and pay the TV station. Within 
three years he took over almost all of the 
wrestling territories in the U.S. and put 
local wrestling promoters out of business. 
The more fans who saw Vince's quality 
wrestling TV show, the easier it was to ruin 
the local promoter who tried and failed 
to stop the on coming Vince McMahon 
wrestling machine. 

Today, wrestling only plays the big 
arenas. Tickets through the 1930's thru the 
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1970's were .25 cents to $5.00. Today, the 
average ticket price is $20.00 to $100.00 and 
are higher for Pay-Per-View events which 
are a monthly happening and playing to 
record number of fans. There are no more 
territories. What we are looking at today are 
various local promoters, who run just a few 
shows any place that holds a few hundred 
people with amateur youngsters looking 
to make it big for the main wrestling com- 
panies. Most of these smaller groups are 
rag tag type operations that open one-day 
and close the next. 

It was a lot different in the 50's and 
60's. I like to refer to those years as the 
“Golden Age" of professional wrestling. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, and New York were 
"hotbeds".By this term I refer to the cities 
that wrestling year and year out did 
tremendous business. Fans flocked into 
the arenas in Texas, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Florida, Georgia, Toronto, and Tennessee 
producing great wrestling and mat stars 
such as Freddie Blassie, The Destroyer, Ray 
Stevens, Kinji Shibuya, Moondog Mayne, 
The Sheik, Bobo Brazil, Pat 0’ Connor, 
Bob Geigel, Bruno Sammartino, Antonio 
Rocca, to name but a few. Of course during 
those years every area had a “World 
Heavyweight Wrestling Champion.” The 
most recognized organization was the 
National Wrestling Alliance, which was 
known the same in wrestling circles as the 
World Boxing Association was familiar 
to boxing fans. So the National Wrestling 
Alliance recognized Buddy “Nature Boy” 
Rogers as their champion. Rogers started 
his wrestling career in the late 40’s as 
Herman “Dutch” Rhodes. Through the 
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years he developed into the all around show- 
man. He could wrestle, and his charismatic 
ability made him a box office draw. Not all 
the U.S. recognized Rogers as champion. In 
Minneapolis, Minnesota a young college, 
Olympic and AAU mat champion Verne 
Gagne crowned himself champion under 
a new organization called the American 
Wrestling Association (A.W.A.) In the 
early 1960's, Gagne would claim the title 
in his neck of the woods, which included 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Iowa, St. Paul, 
Denver and Winnipeg, Canada. Here 
in Los Angeles under the banner of the 
World Wrestling Association (W.W.A.) 
such wrestling stars as Sandor Szabo, Lou 
Thesz, Freddie Blassie, The Sensational, 
Intelligent, Destroyer, Killer Buddy Austin, 
and Bobo Brazil held the W.W.A. version of 
the World Title. 

Meanwhile back east, Rogers had 
a heart attack and after several years 
away from the ring, attempted to make a 
comeback. In 1963 in New York's Madison 
Square Garden he wrestled a young and 
rising Italian mat star, Bruno Sammartino. 
The match lasted less than 20 seconds as 
Bruno picked Rogers up in a bear hug and 
backbreaker, and it was all over. The NWA 
did not recognize the match as a sanctioned 
world title event. Most of the Midwest 
promoters did not see Sammartino as a 
draw for their area. The promoters did see 
the value of ^white bread" Rogers drawing 
big amounts of money as he had done in the 
past. After all, Sammartino was just starting 
out, but several East Coast promoters did 
see the value of Sammartino due to the 
large ethnic Italian fans that populated the 
East Coast. They were Vince McMahon Sr. 
Willie Gilzenberg, 
Toots Mont, and 
together they 
formed the World 
Wide | Wrestling 
Federation 
Other — W.W.W.F. 
champions would 
be Russia's Ivan 
Koloff, Pedro 
Morales, Superstar 
Billy Graham, 
and Bob Backlund 
to name a few. 
Yet it was Bruno 
Sammartino who 
would hold the 
honor of selling out 
the Garden month 
after month. 

It was really 
clear that to give 
pro wrestling that 
air of legitimacy 
there really could 
be only one World 


Champion. That was attempted in 1969 in 
Los Angeles when it was decided to merge 
the W.W.A. with the N.W.A. So the N.W.A. 
champion, Big Thunder, Gene Kiniski of 
Canada wrestled the W.W.A. champ Big 
Bobo Brazil. Brazil, from Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, and the first widely recognized 
Black Champion was very popular in the 
L.A. area. The match went to a one-hour 
draw with no falls scored; however, both 
organizations decided that Brazil would 
retire undefeated as W.W.A. Champion 
and be awarded the sum of $10,000.00. 
The W.W.A. incorporated itself into the 
N.W.A. which became the governing 
body. After this merger took place it was 
also decided that an "Americas" Title 
would be established and defended as the 
main area title. Roughly twice a year, the 
wrestling office would have to bring in the 
world champion. Now that the Hollywood 
Wrestling Office was a member of the 
N.W.A., it was necessary to bring in the 
champion and pay the N.W.A. a percent- 
age of the arena gate. Many promoters 
did not want to pay the percentage and 
refused to use the champion such was 
the case with Roy Shire in San Francisco, 
yet he still belonged to the N.W.A. Shires 
established a U.S. Heavyweight Title in 
Northern California. In the early 80's, as 
promoters joined the N.W.A. to show their 
support and help legitimize pro wrestling, 
the Justice Department would seek to 
break up the organization claiming it to be 
a monopoly. 

I entered the scene in May of 1969. I 
was writing for several major wrestling 
magazines and contacted Jack Disney, a 
former sports writer with the L.A. Herald; 
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which was on strike. Jack had walked out 
only to become the wrestling publicist 
at the Olympic, a job he did not care for. 
When I offered to help write the weekly 
programs, Jack agreed and I did it for free. 
The strike ended and Jack went back to 
the Herald as a sports writer, I got a call 
from Mike LeBell, who was the box office 
manager at the Olympic and treasurer for 
Aileen Eaton Incorporated. Aileen was 
Mike's mother and the only woman boxing 
promoter in the World. She was as smart a 
businesswoman as I have ever known and 
a true legend in her own right. 

I went down the next day and spoke to 
Mike, who offered me Disney's job because 
he liked the way I wrote about wrestling. 
I would do publicity for both the Olympic 
and the Hollywood Wrestling Office 
located inside the Olympic on the second 
floor. In addition, I was to do the weekly 
publicity for the clubs in San Bernardino, 
Ventura, North Hollywood, Long Beach, 
and Bakersfield. One of my first duties on 
the job was to attend the regular Monday 
morning meetings at the wrestling office. 
It was there that I was formally introduced 
to Charlie Moto, the head booker and 
matchmaker. A booker gets the talent and 
the matchmaker makes matches. Charlie 
was also working with Big Baba, who was 
the main wrestling star and owner of AII 
Japan Pro Wrestling would send American 
wrestlers over to Japan to work. Charlie 
often came across as gruff and abrupt, but 
out of the ring he was often loaning money 
to any of the boys who needed it and would 
probably go out of his way to help anybody 
he knew out of a jam. 

When I entered the office that very 
first day I was given the once over by Moto. 
^Who's dat,” he asked LeBell as he peered 
at me through thick-famed, dark glasses. 
Before Mike could answer, Freddie Blassie, 
who was helping Moto, jumped in and 
said; "He's okay Moto" and then he winked 
at me. During these long usual three-hour 
gab sessions "programs" were planned. 
In other words, the matches and wrestlers 
who would appear on future cards were set 
in a book. Types of matches were discussed 
and created. Often Jules Strongbow, who 
was an owner in the wrestling office, 
would come up for the meetings. After the 
meetings I would try and get back to my 
office as quickly as possible to start work 
on the publicity. Usually Jules would stop 
me and begin to tell his fascinating stories 
of the days when he was known as Indian 
Chief Jules Strongbow. JUles really had 
Cherokee blood flowing in his veins. He 
would tell me, “Jeff, there's nothing new 
in wrestling. What may seem new to you, I 
did twenty years ago." 

I enjoyed his yarns of the “old days,” 
and I learned a lot from the big man. At 
one time Jules weighed over 350 pounds, 


but illness and age had reduced him in size 
quite a bit. Yet you could see Jules loved 
the business, whereas Mike LeBell didn't 
share that love, and often I would hear 
Mike yell up over the squawk box from his 
office to the wrestling office and say, "Jules 
enough stories. Jeff let's get to work." Jules 
would wink at me and continue on with his 
priceless commentaries. It was an exciting 
time in my life. 

My early duties as publicity director 
were of course to work close to Mike 
LeBell. Mike was quite a promoter. He 
was way ahead of the times. Very young 
and handsome, Mike's main position at 
the Olympic was "treasurer" and head 
of the box office handling the money for 
both boxing and wrestling. During the 
day I would meet with Mike and discuss 
what was going on. At first, I would just 
digest what Mike would teach me about 
the wrestling "business." Later on Mike 
would listen to suggestions I would make. 
But it was from Mike that I learned that 
professional wrestling is and always was 
a BIG business. Entertainment yes, but a 
ruthless business first and foremost. 

Ialways had a vision of taking over for 
Mike when he retired, but it was never to 
be. At that time I believed that the Olympic 
Auditorium was owned by the LeBell/ 
Eaton alliance. Later, I found out they only 
rented the building from the L.A. Athletic 
Club, which had for years tried to unload 
the place. I just couldn't understand why 
LeBell and Eaton didn't buy the historic old 
arena and the surrounding property when 
it was offered to them. The answer was 
simple. Why buy the Olympic when you 
had along lease paying $1,500 a month and 
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were renting it out for thousands a month 
to Roller Games and movies and other 
functions. LeBell/Eaton also controlled the 
parking and concession revenue. It was a 
gravy train and I was in on it at $250.00 a 
week! 

Mike never impressed me as really 
being that interested in wrestling. He was 
interested in filling seats. He relied on me 
to know the wrestlers who were coming 
in. Eventually he took over wrestling at 
the Olympic and the Hollywood Wrestling 
Office, forcing out Charlie Moto along 
with Blassie, who he felt had been in our 
territory way too long. This was business. 
Blassie went back to the East Coast and 
settled there where both Vince Sr. and Jr., 
took very good care of him. Now Mike 
was free to express his creative ideas with 
the various bookers and wrestlers who 
"thought" they were the best at it. 

Building attendance and wrestling 
stars is far from easy. While we didn't 
consider our fan base "the smartest" folks 
in the world, they did know who they 
liked and didn't like in the wrestling they 
watched. Programming as we call it is the 
“key.” A good program consists of building 
two or four wrestling stars against each 
other. By building you take the two or four 
wrestlers putting them into preliminary 
matches early on the card, watching fan 
reaction and then slowly moving them up 
on the card to a semi main event or main 
event status. Then you build upon them 
over a series of weeks or months or even 
years if the "angle" is hot enough between 
them. 

An example of these "programs" back 
in the "Golden Days" of wrestling or the 
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early 60's was Freddie Blassie against Mr. 
Moto. Moto was the Oriental Judo chopper 
who the fans loved to hate. However, by 
now World War II was over and Moto's 
long time presence made him a “baby face" 
or good guy to the fans. 

Blassie, however was “hot” and in 
wrestling the more "heat" that's on a 
"heel" the better draw he or she is at the 
box office. Blassie and Moto met in well 
over 200 matches to the delight of local mat 
aficionados. Let me give you an example of 
a good mat program with Blassie & Moto. 
Los Angeles March 15, 1961 - Blassie bested 
Moto in L.A.. August 29th in San Francisco 
Blassie again was victorious. Oct 5, 1961 in 
Atlanta, the same result. When Moto would 
challenge Blassie to his famed Oriental 
Strap Match. An Oriental Strap Match 
was a match where both wrestlers are tied 
together at the wrist with a leather strap. 
This prevents one or both wrestlers from 
leaving the ring. Blassie would usually run 
away so Moto would request "his" type of 
match. At this point, Moto was the good 
guy or babyface and Moto was usually 
given the win. However, because Blassie 
was so highly unpopular it did not hurt 
his drawing power to lose to the now hero 
Moto. When Bruno Sammartino was the 
champ, he often faced Gorilla Monsoon, 
and feuds between the two could go on for 
months or even years. They would wrestle 
each other singly or in tag bouts. Usually 
the “blow-off” match or last match for the 
time would be a “cage” match with usually 
the title at stake, as well as a loser leaves 
town stipulation. In variably Bruno would 
win. Then the following week, Bruno 
would facea new challenger, an Ivan Koloff 
or Cowboy Bill Watts. 

Putting two "baby faces" in a clean 
scientific match where only legitimate 
wrestling holds are used was usually this 
kiss of death. Such a kiss was usually a 
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boring affair that ended with both baby 
faces going to a time limit draw. Every so 
often a promoter would make such a match 
to the fans dismay. They wanted to see 
blood and guts where the "heel" got his ass 
kicked. In the early 70's at Shea Stadium, 
Latin heartthrob Pedro Morales wrestled 
Italian Superman, Bruno Sammartino. It 
was an outdoor card and the build up sold 
the Stadium out. The match was lackluster, 
but satisfied the die-hard wrestling fans 
who wanted to know just who the better 
wrestler was. 

Today only the WWE uses 
programming to a good advantage. The 
art of programming is really not known by 
many ofthe various other wrestling groups. 
Often times today, these groups just go by 
big name wrestling stars and put them 
in matches without any rhyme or reason 
thus forgetting or not knowing about 
“programming.” Make no mistake the key 
to proper matchmaking and success in the 
wrestling business is programming. 

To know more about the "business" 
you've really got to understand some of the 
terms used by the "boys." Getting into the 
professional wrestling field was never easy, 
it still isn't. Sure there are wrestling schools 
around the country. Some of them are run 
by reputable former mat greats, but some 
are run by guys who really don't know a 
wristlock from a wristwatch. 

Years ago while I worked at the 
Olympic, I would take a break and watch 
what some called "great fun." Often a high 
school or college athlete would call Mike 
LeBell to say he wanted to be a wrestler. 
Mike would try to talk him out of it, but 
often they got smart with Mike, and at that 
point Mike would invite them down to the 
18th and Grand Avenue arena for a tryout. 
Mike would also tell the unsuspecting 
athlete that if he thought he was so good, 
he should put up or shut up. This meant 
bring some cash and if he could beat one 
of our wrestlers, Mike would give him a 
shot. 

Well, the unsuspecting "mark" would 
fall for it and the date and time was set 
up. Mike would then call his brother 
Gene LeBell, who was not only a former 
wrestler and movie stuntman, but also 
one of the most highly rated and feared 
Judo experts in the World. Nobody ever 
beat Gene. To put it simply, Gene loved 
to play with people. Gene had workouts 
at L.A. City College every Monday where 
he would "stretch" anyone who would 
get on the mat with him. By stretching 
your opponent, you have the best of him 
in any position and are able to make him 
submit. This term is used in wrestling by 
"shooters," legitimately "tough" wrestling 
stars who are tough and rough in the ring. 
So Gene was a "shooter" and could stretch 
anyone any which way he wanted to. Often 


I would see these so-called tough guys get 
into the ring at the Olympic with Gene, 
who would tell them to take their best 
hold. In a matter of seconds Gene would 
tie them up or apply a "sleeper," a version 
of a Judo chokehold that would quickly 
render them unconscious. In all my years 
at the Olympic, I never saw anyone escape 
Gene's "fun." And nobody ever came back 
to try again. 

The LeBells weren't the only promoters 
who employed this technique. In Canada, 
the late Stu Hart loved to get aspiring 
amateurs to his home and show them his 
“dungeon” where, if they were stupid 
enough to accept his invitation to work-out, 
they came away battered and bruised. In 
Florida Eddie Graham had his “shooters” in 
the form of Hiro Matsuda or Larry Simon. 
If a guy wanted to get into the business, he 
first had to go through Matsuda. Here, too, 
the amateur’s chances of winning were 
almost non-existent. Story has it that a very 
young and skinny kid named Terry Bollea 
wanted to enter the pro-wrestling business 
and approached Graham, who didn’t take 
him seriously but nevertheless, offered him 
a tryout with Matsuda. Terry, however, 
knew of Matsuda’s ring ability and was not 
about to break into the business by getting 
his neck broken. The kid later made it big in 
the ring under the name of Hulk Hogan. 

Before you stop shaking your head 
that this was just plain cruel, let me say 
in defense of these methods, that a guy 
had to be tough to be in the ring and that 
professionals worked hard to take the 
grueling punishment night after night. So if 
a guy didn’t have what it took and limped 
away, he just didn’t deserve to be in the 
sport. If he tried out, got beaten, and came 
back for more, he had a fighting chance. 
Professionals respect determination and 
courage. 

However, not every professional 
wrestler is a success. There are so many 
factors in building one’s self into a star. 
Sure a guy has to have a unique gimmick, 
but first off he has to be able to wrestle, and 
if a guy is of average height and weight, 
it’s a whole lot harder to find success 
in the ring. Years ago Vince McMahon 
would only have large big bruiser types to 
wrestle the likes of Bruno Sammartino or 
Pedro Morales. Smaller wrestlers could be 
found in Mexico and other Latin American 
countries, but on the West Coast, we gave 
smaller men a chance to shine in main 
events. Such was the case with Tricki Ricki 
Starr, a trained ballet dancer who used 
his small size to confuse his opponent 
with speed and skill. Others were Reuben 
Juarez, who stood all of 57” and weighed 
an honest 1751bs who drew a sellout crowd 
at the Olympic against 6'9” “Big Cat" Ernie 
Ladd, a former San Diego Charger football 
star turned pro wrestler. 
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One of very best wrestlers who ever 
stepped into the ring was Dick Beyer, who 
spent several years on the East Coast as a 
preliminary and semi-main event wrestler, 
but his size and frame kept him from the 
main events. He packed his bags and came 
out to California where Jules Strongbow 
gave him a mask and a new moniker. On 
June 23rd 1962 in San Bernardino Arena, 
a new mat star was born: The Destroyer. 
In his first Southern California match he 
defeated Clyde "The Preacher" Steeves. 
The Destroyer was the all-around wrestler. 
He was athletic, could actually wrestle, and 
most of all, had the ability to talk on the 
mic. 

The Destroyer created a persona that 
has never been duplicated by any masked 
wrestler in the history in the business. 
When the bell sounded, the Destroyer, 
quick and agile charged his opponent, 
and from then on, he was a whirlwind of 
action. Once he wore his opponent down, 
he applied a figure four leglock, grabbing 
his prone opponent's legs and twist one 
over the other and then drop his left leg 
over the bent left leg to apply pressure. 
There was no escape, and the pain forced 
the opponent to submit. Week after week, 
The Destroyer took out one top wrestler 
after another until he earned a World Title 
shot under the W.W.A. banner, which 
he won defeating Freddie Blassie. He 
became so popular that kids in school were 
suspended for applying his "figure four 
leglock" on their friends. 

As most wrestlers did in those days, 
The Destroyer eventually moved on, 
heading to Japan to join Big Shohei Baba's 
All Japan Pro Wrestling. He spent many 
years in Japan and was one of the first to 
start a big merchandising business based 
on his popularity. He brought the "hot 
dog" to Japan, setting up carts all around 
the Tokyo area. Later, he wrestled in Texas 
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and in the Midwest where he changed 
his identity to Dr. X, wrestling the likes of 
The Crusher, Wilbur Snyder, and A.W.A. 
Champion, Verne Gagne. Beyer was such 
a great wrestler that he changed his entire 
wrestling style as Dr. X. In his new persona, 
he continued to draw record attendance 
night after night. Now retired and living 
in his hometown of Buffalo, New York, 
“Big D" as many call him, stays active by 
coaching high school football and wrestling 
and is very active in the Cauliflower Alley 
Club, an organization dedicated to helping 
wrestlers and preserving the traditions of 
professional wrestling. 

In 1983, Vince McMahon Jr. had taken 
over the Northeast territory. He was still 
working with his father who was not 
really well. Along with my office chores, I 
made extra money by sending wrestlers to 
Japan for Antonio Inoki's New Japan Pro 
Wrestling. One of the wrestlers I sent was 
a young good-looking blond new star, by 
the name of Hulk Hogan. Hulk was with 
Vince and had been managed by my old 
fan club honoree, Freddie Blassie. Vince 
wanted Hogan to get more experience 
and exposure, so he sent him to Japan. 
Later Hogan returned to the states and 
signed with Verne Gagne. Verne developed 
Hogan's skills even more and actually 
Hogan was looking forward to capturing 
the AWA Title, which was owned by 
Gagne. Hulk waited, but the promised title 
shot never came about. In the meantime 
Vince Jr. had assumed full leadership of 
the WWWE. Vince Jr. was always high on 
the muscular and tall Hogan and promised 
Hogan that, if he left Gagne, he would put 
the WWF strap on him. Hogan left Gagne 
and joined the WWE In 1983 Hulk Hogan 
defeated the Iron Sheik and the rest is 
history. Hogan was the start of McMahon's 
raid of competing organizations, bringing 
in the best wrestlers, announcers, writers, 
TV personnel, and bookers, in order to 
create a new and greater World Wrestling 
Federation. 

Before the television cameras, Hogan 
had the ability to project himself, and 
he became the leading player in turning 
professional wrestling into a mainstream 
product. Vince McMahon with the help 
of singer Cyndi Lauper and her manager 
David Wolff were able to connect Vince 
with NBC's Brandon Tartikoff who at the 
time was looking for something new to 
fill in for Saturday Night Live during the 
summer rerun season. Wrestling was given 
the shot with respectable ratings. For a 
while, it was camp and interest began to 
fade on a national level. Pay Per View was 
coming into its own and Vince was now 
focusing on this new moneymaking media. 
Now the WWF was firmly established and 
it was all due to Vince and his champion 
Hulk Hogan. Yes, Hulk Hogan told kids to 


The 
Destroyer 


mind their parents and take their vitamins 
and they could grow up to be like him. 
Today, living in Florida with his beautiful 
wife and children, Hulk continues to 
spread his star appeal in merchandising, 
TV appearances, and various motion pic- 
tures that are currently on video. 

There were earlier attempts to 
bring wrestling into the mainstream of 
the entertainment business, none more 
amusing that an incident involving Dr. Sam 
Shepard, who had served twelve years in 
prison for murdering his wife. 

In 1969 Mike LeBell was in close contact 
with Ed Farhat and his wife Joyce who were 
the wrestling promoters in the Michigan 
area. Joyce's father Francis Flieser, was 
the figurehead promoter, but Farhat was 
the real man behind the matches at Cobo 
Convention Arena and other area towns in 
Michigan. Farhat, wrestled as the original 
SHEIK. What a showman he was! The 
Sheik did very little wrestling, but what 
he could do with a pencil or foreign object 
could cause more riots and trouble than 
any fifty wrestlers. From his early years in 
Texas, the Sheik felt there were many ways 
to get "heat" with the fans. "Heat" meaning 
to insight the fans to near riot status. He felt 
the hotter the action, the better the show. 
So part of his character was to use a pencil 
onhis opponent's forehead or bite his oppo- 
nent or throw fire. 

Ed Farhat knew George Strickland, a 
local wrestler who had served some time 
with Dr. Sam Shepard. When Shepard was 
paroled he looked up Strickland who told 
him he could make some good fast money 
in pro wrestling. After all Shepard was in 
good physical shape at the time and needed 
the money. So the Sheik put Strickland and 
Shepard together as a tag team. Strickland 
was a wrestler and could ^work" most of 
the match, and at the right time, Shepard 
would come into the ring, throw his 
opponent around a little and apply his 
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“mandible claw,” which when properly 
applied caused his opponent to pass out. It 
was a simple hold with two fingers applied 
pressure inside the mouth of his opponent. 
(More recently, Cactus Jack or Mick Foley 
used a variation of this hold, no doubt 
stolen from the good “Dr.”) 

In October of 1969, Farhat convinced 
Mike LeBell to use Dr. Sam Shepard and 
George Strickland at the Olympic for a one 
night charity tag team match to benefit The 
City of Hope Cancer Research Fund. So 
Shepard and Strickland packed their bags 
and came out west. Strickland also brought 
along his wife Betty and 17-year-old 
daughter Colleen. It was the first time 
I had seen the Los Angeles mainstream 
press cover wrestling. A press conference 
was set up prior to the big match. I was 
assigned to pick up Shepard and Strickland 
and get them to the Olympic. This was no 
easy feat as the good doctor was by now a 
very heavy drinker and wanted to stop for 
a drink on almost every block. Strickland 
kept him in toe, but I still had to go out 
and get a case of vodka and orange juice to 
keep him happy. 

The press conference began at 11 
am on a Thursday morning. Standing 
by ringside at the Olympic Auditorium, 
Shepard and Strickland fielded questions 
from reporters, most of whom wanted to 
see if Shepard would spill his guts about 
the murder of his wife. Shepard avoided 
these questions by saying he had served 
twelve long years in hell and it was over. 
He looked forward to the future and 
proceeded to plug his charity match for the 
next day at the Olympic. During most of 
the interview, Shepard downed one drink, 
a screwdriver, one after another. 
Once the interview ended, the 
reporters helped themselves 
to a free lunch that we set 
up for them and Shepard, 
Strickland, Mrs. Strickland 
and their young 
daughter, 
Colleen 
left the 


building. 

The next morning - the day of the 
match - Strickland called Mike in a panic 
and said he couldn't find Shepard. For 
most of the day, we called all over L.A. and 
sent out scouts to search for the missing 
attraction. We were all afraid he was holed 
up in some bar too drunk even to remember 
what city he was in. Then about six o'clock 
that nighttwo hours before the match was 
to beginjust as we had about given up hope 
of finding him, Shepard walked in with 
Colleen by his side. He announced that 
the two of them had just come back from 
Tijuana, Mexico, where they had gotten 
married! 

Strickland went ballistic and wanted 
to kill Shepard there and then. A half 
dozen wrestlers heard the screaming, and 
they came running, just in time to prevent 
Strickland from carrying out his threat. 
Furious, Strickland refused to wrestle, and 
stalked off to the dressing room, his face as 
red as live coals. Mike went after him . He 
told George that there was just too much 
publicity on this event, and that he and 
Shepard would have to go through with the 
match. In reality, the fans probably cared 
little about Dr. Sam Shepard and came to 
see the rest of the card. 

Asitturnedout, theShepard-Strickland 
match proved disappointing. Both men 
appeared lifeless in the ring, and after 
10 minutes, Shepard came in and put his 
mandible claw on Magnificent Maurice, 
ending the fiasco. Immediately after the 
match, Strickland stormed out of the 
Olympic with his wife Betty and the 
professional relationship between him and 
Shepard came to a crushing end. Strickland 
had teamed with Shepard with the idea 


in utilizing the doctor's notoriety, but all 
he had to show for his efforts was a lot 
of grief. Shepard's marriage to Colleen 
lasted only a few months, and within 
a year or so Shepard himself would die. 
An inglorious conclusion to a shady and 
somewhat tawdry episode. 
Aroundthesametimeayoung, good 
looking muscular Latin-wrestling 
star, who was already a ‘big star" 
in Mexico came to the Olympic 
and was an instant 
X success. Mil 
чи Mascaras 
was a rising 
sensation both 
in the rings of 
Mexico апа the 
movie theaters in that 
country. When not wrestling 
Mascaras made action-adventure films 
usually playing himself and battling the 
forces of evil, as well as other wrestling 
stars. He was following in the path 
of the legendary El Santo who was 


Y that that there was a fortune to be made 
A 


getting older, but still packing them in. 
Mascaras was one of the first Mexican 
wrestlers who had the size and the weight 
of the American wrestler and was one of 
the first of the “new breed of high flyers.” 

Mascaras made his biggest mark in 
Southern California in the midsixties. He 
then moved on to Texas and off and on in 
Japan. Today, he still wrestles, has his own 
board game, and lives in Mexico. Now 
I must admit when we did book Mil in 
our local clubs we did very well usually 
doubling our regular weekly attendance. 
Trouble was Mascaras was not that easy to 
deal with later in his career. In fact it was 
one of the few times I saw a wrestler dictate 
to a promoter his terms for the match. Yet 
Mike went with it because of the drawing 
power Mil had. 

Two incidents with Mascaras come 
to mind. One was when he came to Los 
Angeles in the early 70’s and was booked 
to wrestle on television at local station 
KCOP-TV channel 13. Mascaras was set to 
wrestle Bob Roop in the main event. Now, 
let me tell you our wrestling program 
on 13 was broadcast live. No chance to 
edit videotape. So through the ropes 
comes Roop, a former AAU and Olympic 
wrestling champion and a known tough 
guy” in the ring. Mascaras leaped over the 
top rope and after the ntroductions, the bell 
rang. Both wrestlers had never faced each 
other and wanted to look good. It was soon 


Bob Roop 
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very obvious that Roop wanted to outine 
Mascaras. 

Yet to our surprise, Mil held his own 
with the tough guy Roop, who now started 
to get very stiff with his opponent. By thatI 
mean really getting in some hard fist shots 
and not ^working" with your opponent. 
Finally hell broke loose and Roop got 
Mascaras on the ropes and using his thumb 
started to dig it in Mil's eye. Gene LeBell 
who was announcing the match realized 
that this was no longer a wrestling match, 
but one wrestler out to really hurt another. 
He got up and darted into the ring. 
Mascaras landed a solid punch and Roop 
seeing Gene coming at him and Mascaras 
behind him ran out of the ring and headed 
to the dressing room. 

Roop didn't stop in the dressing room. 
He grabbed his bag and continued running 
out of the studio, got into his car and 
drove directly to the airport and left L.A. 
for Florida. Mascaras and Gene of course 
were in hot pursuit. However, I stopped 
Gene and Mascaras and tried to calm them 
down. All the time Mascaras was showing 
me his bloodshot sore eye. It was quite a 
scary night and it was one time I was glad 
Gene picked up on the brawl and ended 
it. I must admit that Mascaras did hold his 
own against Roop. 

I got along with everyone in those 
days. I took over promoting the matches 
in Devonshire Downs out in Northridge, 
California, a town in the San Fernando 
Valley. We had a large crowd that night 
to see a great main event with Mascaras 
wrestling The Destroyer. Most of our fans 
were Latino and enjoyed attending the mat 
cards coming out in big numbers to see “the 
man of a thousand masks.” However, they 
were a rowdy bunch that night, and when 
both Mascaras and The Destroyer were both 
disqualified for fighting outside the ring, 
the fans were none too happy. My wife was 
sitting in the back with my friend Tom and 
all of a sudden I noticed a commotion near 
where they were seated. Apparently two 
young punks had made some remarks that 
“Big Tom” was not happy about. He told 
the guys to step outside. His mistake was 
that he went through the back doors first. I 
left the ring and was on the last guy’s heels. 
As I went out the door the guy behind Tom 
jumped him. Tom, being about 290 pounds 
threw him off like a rag doll. The guy I 
was in back of pulled a zip-gun or some 
weapon and was about to shoot Tom when 
I grabbed him, took away the gun, and 
threw him against the side of the building. 
My mistake was to let the guy get up and 
he ran back inside and yelled for help. 
The whole arena emptied out by us, Tom 
& I had our backs to a fence and Tom was 
swinging a chain he had found. I tried to 
calm things down, but a young Latina lady 
tried to kick me between the legs. I darted 


back and lost my balance falling to the 
ground. It looked bad for both of us and as 
the mob closed in I felt someone grabbing 
my arm, pulling me up and pushing both 
Tom & I into the dressing room as the 
crowd parted. I turned around and it was 
Mascaras who had saved my neck and got 
Tom & I to safety. It was a moment in time 
I'll never forget, nor would Mil Mascaras. 
Viva Mexico! 

Once in a blue moon an all around 
talent comes along in the mat game. I saw 
it in my 15 years at the Olympic. I saw it 
with The Destroyer, John Tolos, Ernie Ladd, 
Bobo Brazil and I saw it in a relatively 
"green" 18year-old Scottish kid by name 
of Roderick Toombs aka Roddy Piper. 
In the early 70's Killer Kowalski spent a 
few months out here and while he was a 
big draw on the East Coast, his highbrow 
delivery and awkward somewhat gawky 
wrestling style left our wrestling fans 
cold. This is not to say that Kowalski was 
a disappointing wrestler. Far from that, he 
just didn't get over. For the first time in my 
life there was just no real heel to get the 
fans going. Enter Leo Garibaldi, a former 
50's top wrestling star with his dad, Gino 
who were a classic tag team on the local 
West Coast scene, that is until Leo hurt 
his back in the ring and was told he could 
never wrestle again. Leo stayed in the 
wrestling business as he had a quick mind 
and keen ideas. He became a booker and 
matchmaker in many territories. When the 
current booker Louie Tillet left, Leo came 


A young Roddy Piper 
started in Los Angeles. 


in and took over as booker. I have to say; 
of all the bookers I've worked for Leo was 
the best! He could do just about anything 
and his creativity was incredible. He could 
come up with ideas at the drop of a hat and 
usually did when a wrestler .vould fall out 
or not show up. Nothing bothered Leo with 
the exception That he wanted his ideas and 
creativity to shine. In my eyes it did. Leo 
spoke with matchmaker Red Bastien who 
was working in Texas at the time and told 
Leo about young Piper and how he booked 
him to go to Oregon ‘or Don Owens. Leo 
asked if he could have this good-looking 
kid for about two weeks on his way to 
work for Owens. Bastien agreed and Piper 
came into L.A. At first we used Roddy as 
a "baby-face" or good guy. He was per- 
fect. Good looking, young, thin, and very 
beatable. But Leo saw much more in this 
young athlete, something neither Mike 
LeBell or I saw. A certain spark of greatness. 
So it was on a Tuesday in 1973 that I got a 
call from Leo who was in San Diego. We 
had lust lost a new heel, Java Ruuk (Johnny 
Rodz) who hopped a plane back East. Leo 
got the bright idea to transform Piper into 
a "heel." Leo told me his idea and wanted 
me to present it to Mike LeBell. Mike was 
totally against it and told me to get down 
to San Diego and stop Leo from turning 
Piper into a heel. More about this in chapter 
three. 

Let's jump ahead to 1982, Mike and 
I were no longer in the Olympic as it had 
been purchased by business man Jack 
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Needleman, who in turn kicked us out of 
the 18th and Grand Arena. We were running 
our shows at the L.A. Sports Arena, a very 
cold place to run weekly wrestling. We 
were no longer in our hey day, in fact we 
were very near closing for good. I had two 
job opportunities. One was writing and 
creating wrestling programs and movie 
related magazines in Mankato, Minnesota 
with our old publisher, Norman Kietzer. 
The other was to go to work for Vince 
McMahon Jr., whose operation was based 
out of Cape Cod, Mass. It was a tough deci- 
sion as Vince was very nice and we spoke 
several times about what I might be able to 
do for his organization. I had always gotten 
along nicely with his father and stepmother 
and Mike had put in a good word for me 
with Vince, but I finally decided to go to 
Mankato. I did just that in January of 83. 
During my days in the Midwest I got 
calls from Vince who really wanted me 
to come to work for him as he had some 
“big plans.” After a few months in the 
small town I decided to fly home, telling 
Norman I was going to see Vince. Norman 
had found out that Vince was going to stop 
doing his program business with him. I 
flew home and two days later went to see 
Vince in Cape Cod. It was then he told me 
that he would put not only Norman out of 
business by taking away the programs, but 
that he was planning to go worldwide in 
taking “his” brand of wrestling to others. I 
realized he was far from kidding. I agreed 
to go to work for him and called Norman 
telling him he should go see Vince himself 
before Vince took away all his business. 
That ruined our friendship and I’m sorry 
to this day that happened as Norman was 
very good to me, but that’s the business. 
Sure enough Vince stopped doing business 
with Norman and without that major 
income it wasn’t long before Norman had 
to rely only on his AWA programs & The 
Wrestling News, a magazine mainly sold 
by subscription. 

Meanwhile I met several times with 
Vince and spent a week in Cape Cod getting 
photos and material together for Vince's 
first major merchandising effort, his own 
magazine. It was decided that the name of 
the magazine would be called "VICTORY 
MAGAZINE" and sure enough the first 
few issues were called just that. However, 
Victory Publications, who produced THE 
WRESTLER, a major magazine of the time 
threatened to sue, the name was changed 
to WWF MAGAZINE. 

Vince McMahon, Jr., grew up in the 
business. Vince is tough, business wise and 
street wise he grew up tough. Although 
a few of Vince's businesses, such as a 
swimming pool company failed, he was 
always a consummate showman and in his 
younger days he was the announcer for his 
father's wrestling TV shows. As time went 


on Vince Junior decided that ne way to go 
with his wrestling product was to spread 
out across the U.S. To do this he, along with 
his father bought out the other owners ofthe 
old .VWWF organization. Once Vince had 
control he began to develop his company 
with experts in various fields, slowly 
building his wrestling company, changing 
the name form WWWF to WWE and 
creating talent that would be talked about 
around the country. At this time cable TV 
was really coming into it's own with more 
and more households subscribing. He went 
on USA TV and in no time had his show as 
the number one rated program on the cable 
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channel. He was truly on his way. At the 
same time there was no VHF channel here 
in Los Angeles carrying pro wrestling. At 
the time he felt that no channel would want 
a wrestling show. 

It was October, 1982. Vince Junior flew 
in on a Thursday and Mike took him over 
to local channel KHJ-TV Channel 9 which 
was an affiliate of a New York channel 
in which Vince’s show was currently on. 
Within an hour and a half meeting Vince 
had his wrestling show on the L.A. station 
set to debut January 1st at Пат in the 
morning. Two months after the debut of 
his program Vince ran his first arena card 
at the Los Angeles Sports Arena with Mike 
working for him in handling the events for 
a while. From Los Angeles Vince began to 
sweep across the country and "buy" the 
slots that local wrestling programs had 
been on for years. It was an unprecedented 
move by a wrestling promoter and one 
time that local promoters could not fight 
the opposition. Major talent from local 
areas defected and went to Vince where 
the money was very, very good and work 
conditions a lot better. 

Meantime I was working on Vince's 


new magazine. I was told that only a WWF 
photographer could now be at ringside 
and that the wrestling magazines who 
were allowed to cover his matches would 
no longer be allowed to do that. Needless 
to say they were not happy. This went on 
for about a year until Vince realized more 
publicity would generate more revenue. 
He allowed certain photographers back 
with the promise to give Vince photos. 

My agreement with Vince was to work 
from Los Angeles and until a regional 
office could be set up I was working 
from home. As I finished the first issue of 
"Victory" magazine I got a call from Vince 
who shocked me by saying. "Jeff, this is not 
going to work out for me. Ineed you to come 
to the Cape and work here. You'll have to 
getona plane tomorrow with your family." 
I said that was impossible, my home was 
here and my wife had a very good job, 
my kids were in a good school. He replied 
that he would get my wife a good job in 
Manhattan, and find a place for us to live, 
but that I should put my home up for sale, 
and catch a plane in the morning. It was 
something I was not prepared to do. So, the 
next day I had to call Vince and tell him I 
would not be able to do what he asked. It 
was the last time I would speak with Vince 
for along time. Later I came to find out that 
Vince and his management team would 
hire top professional people with verbal 
promises and then, when they either didn't 
work out or out lived their usefulness, they 
were let go. Two editors for the wrestling 
magazine hired after me were soon fired. 
Why, I couldn't tell you. 

Looking back, when was in Cape Cod 
I was invited to Vince's home in March of 
83. Linda, Vince's wife was a very gracious 
hostess and made a wonderful dinner. The 
children Shane and Stephanie were little, 
and very un-spoiled. Today, they are a 
major part of the organization learning the 
business first hand from their father. After 
dinner I sat with Vince and just talked 
about my background in the business and 
he in turn began to tell me what he wanted 
to do, which I think even surpassed what 
he was panning. There would be many 
bodies that were stepped over by Vince 
McMahon, Јг., and he would change the 
face of the wrestling business. I won't 
say it is a forever change, but it would 
set in motion a mainstream awareness 
for a sports/entertainment field that was 
thought to be a "joke" by time honored 
sports writers and many sports fans. People 
would soon eat up all they could with this 
new era of mat mayhem. Vince went on to 
be a billionaire. I ended up being "a body,” 
down, but not out. 


Watch for more of Jeff Walton's featuers 
in future issues of Wrestilng Revue. 
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For 35 years Bill Apter has logged 
thousands of miles, worn out hundreds of 
typewriter ribbons, used multi thousands of feet 
of audio tape, shot enough rolls of film to keep 
Kodak in business, all for the love of his job -- 
being a “wrestling reporter-photographer." 

In this very unique interoiew we sent a 
veteran to interoiew a veteran. Read now as 
Apter interviews Apter at the offices of the 
magazine he now calls home - Total Wrestling. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Senior Editor Bill 
Apter: 


Q. I don’t think anyone has 
ever asked you this. When did you 
purchase your very first wrestling 
magazine and what effect did it have 
on you? 

A. Great question Bill. I recall 
that moment like it was yesterday. I 
was fourteen years old. My dad and 
I had been following wrestling on a 
steady basis for a few months on TV 
and saw some ads for a live show at 
Sunnyside Gardens in Queens, New 
York. We lived about five miles from 
there. When we got to Sunnyside my 
dad and I walked to the ticket booths 
and to the left of them this man with 
his hair slicked back, and a cigar in 
his mouth was yelling out “programs, 
magazines, get them here!” He was 
pushing a program into my chest and 
I begged my father to spend the fifteen 
cents in the off chance I might be able to 
get some of the wrestlers to autograph 
it during the night. The next thing 
that came out of the program hackers 
mouth was directed to my dad, “ain’t 
you gonna spend anodder fifty cents 
and by the kid a magazine?” 

“Aw, come on dad,” I pleaded. 
“Pullleeesseee!” 

He reached into his pocket and 
gave me a dollar so I could get the 
magazine and have something left 
over if I wanted a hot dog and soda. 
Jeez, a hot dog and soda for half-a- 
buck! What a wonderful thing. 

Anyway, we rushed to our hard 
as a rock cheap bleacher seats and I 
sat thrilled as I looked at the cover of 
the first wrestling magazine I had ever 


seen and ever owned. It was the Fall 
1959 issue of Wrestling Revue - the very 
first one published. As I turned page to 
page, the photos thrilled my wrestling 
mind. I had a small Kodak “Instamatic” 
camera with me and as I ran from the 
bleachers to the ring area, camera in 
hand, I would shoot a quick photo, and 
then run back to my seat (at the orders 
of the security guards who seemed to 
love to chase kids back to their seats). 
I thought that maybe one day I could 
take pictures for Wrestling Revue (little 
did I know what would happen in my 
life in the years to follow). When we 
got home a few hours later, I read the 
stories cover-to-cover. Now I wanted 
to be a photographer and writer or 
reporter for wrestling! 


Q. Cool! So what did you do 
next to get this career aspiration 


The REAL "World's Greatest Tag Team" circa 1959. That's 
my big brother Paul and "Beautiful Billy." 


underway? 

A. While accompanying my dad 
to buy a 8mm home movie camera at 
Stevens Department store for family 
memories, I became bored and asked 
if I could wander down the block to 
look at other stores. Imagine if you 
can that it was actually safe to let 
your teenage kid walk on the street 
and wander and not fear someone 
will kidnap the child. You certainly 
can't do that in many places today. 
Anyway, I stopped at a second-hand 
shop that sold old records, books, and 
other memorabilia. Right outside the 
shop were a few different machines. 
One sold gum. The other sold candy. 
Another sold postcard size wrestling 
photo cards. I couldn't believe it. Put 
a penny in, out comes a photo-card of 
Antonino Rocca. Another penny got 
me Edouard Carpentier. Yet another 
Primo Carnera. What a find. It was like 
winning a million bucks in Las Vegas. I 
had twenty-five cents in my pocket and 
bought twenty-five wrestling photo 
cards. For a fourteen-year-old kid, this 
was one of the best days of my life. 

“So what are you going to do with 
all these cards," my mother, hands on 
the hips, looking very stern about the 
“money I wasted" queried. A quick 
answer rolled off my tongue without 
any prior thought. 

“Um, I’llstart a wrestling magazine 
just like that Wrestling Revue magazine 
I have in my room!” 

Gulp. Did I say that? (Part II of 
“little did I know what would happen 
in my life in the years to follow”). 
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A radio-show interview pose with Bruno Sam- 
martino in early 1970. 


Q. Did you do it and if so how 
did you publish it? 

A. While all the guys in school 
were getting awards for sports, I got 
one for being able to type accurately 45 
words per minute. My mother was a 
typist for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
in New York and somehow I inherited 
those genes. 

I took some typing paper, rolled 
them into the typewriter, and began 
typing a page of news from TV 
wrestling I was watching a few times 
a week from Washington, DC and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Capitol 
Wrestling Corporation promoted the 
shows and the promoter was some 
guy named Vince McMahon (Senior of 
course). I had a two-color ribbon on 
my old Smith-Corona typewriter so I 
was able to type the headline in black 
and the story in red so it would look 
more important - more sensational. 

I typed a page of news and results 
and then took a 5X7 sheet of oat-tag 
paper and scotch taped it onto it. Then 
I folded it over, and scotch taped one 
of the photo cards on the front for 
the cover picture. I drew a huge star 
around the photo. My first magazine 
- Wrestling Stars - was done. 

I typed ten more identical copies, 
with each one having whatever photo 
card I had available and a few days later 
took them to school and sold them for 
fifteen-cents each. Within a few days I 
had friends asking if they could help 
write for Wrestling Stars. My Wrestling 
Revue clone was here! That was the 
exact start of my publishing career. 


STARS __ 
cALENDAR OF STS, 


a wa rato 


Saturday night, Bill Cardille, the 
host of TV Wrestling From Philadelphia, 
appeared on my TV set. he told his vast 
listening audience to stay tuned for a match 
featuring a newly arrived tag team called 
th Mongols. 

I thought to myself, here are two 
newcomers appearing ona card with Bruno 
Sammartino and other mat greats... They 
probably will be forgotten long before the 
evening was over. 

Then I noticed the weird look on the 
ring announcer's face as he looked toward 
the aisle to the dressing room. His face 
spelled disbelief, as into the ring stepped 
manager Tony Angelo and two titans - 
Bepo and Gito - the Mongols. 

Three minutes later these two titans 
flattened their opponents and the matches 
for the evening were over and all I could 
think of was these gigantic Mongols. 

They then proceeded to demolish all 
the opponents that were brought before 
them and in two weeks flat they had been 
crowned the W.W.W.F. tag team champs 
after defeating Victor Rivera and Tony 
Marino at Madison Square Garden. 

When I heard they would appear at my 
local arena, Sunnyside Garden, I picked up 
my trusty recorder and camera and set out 
to meet "The Mongols." 

I checked in at Sunnyside and i hurried 
to the dressing room and immediately 
spotted Tony Angelo, the manager of the 
Mongols. I introduced myself and asked 
to speak to the Mongols. He told me they 
speak no English, so he would have to give 
me their story. Here is a short segment of 
my interview with Tony Angelo. 


Apter: Where to the Mongols originate 
from? 

Angelo: They come from a little country 
called Croatia between Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 


Apter: Where did you first see them? 
Angelo: I first saw them in Vienna, Austria, 
and I brought them to the New York aarea. 
They have had over 100 matches and yet 
to be beaten since laving Croatia two years 
ago. 
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THE MONGOLS: 
WHO ARE THEY? WHAT ARE THEY? 


by Bill Apter 


Apter: Who do you consider the greatest 
threat to the Mongols’ crown? 

Angelo: Га say Gorilla Monsoon and Bruno 
Sammartino. 


I started to ask the next question when 
my attention was drawn away from Tony 
Angelo as the giant Mongols approached 
us. I thanked tony for the interview and as I 
looked up at the Mongols, Iwas glad I would 
not be in the ring when them! (Unless I was 
on their side!). they ten started to warm up 
by taking turns slugging each other on the 
chest. Then i asked my midget father (5'6") 
to pose for a picture with them. I figured I 
had better make friends quickly. I put out 
my hand to greet them just as they were 
rushed upstairs to the ring. Perhaps it was 
better for my hand. Tony Angelo looked at 
me and said, “They are the greatest!” I was 
not about to disagree. the Mongols will be 
champs for a long time - just try to argue 
with them... 
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10) Diamond Lil - had the longest 
career of any of the lady midgets. 
Although a heel for most of her ring 
days, she is well loved by both the 
wrestling fraternity and fans alike. 


9) Brown Panther - was the first 
African American midget wrestler. 
The Panther was active during the late 
fifties and early sixties. He formed a 
very successful tag team combination 
with Little Beaver. 


MIDGET 
WRESTLERS 


CELOTO 
PIT" UU 


8) Cowboy Bradley - another star 
whose career lasted decades. Bob 
started out with the detroit group of 
midget grapplers, and later worked 
with the St. Joseph competiton of tiny 
matmen. 


7) Darling Dagmar - was the queen 
of female midget stars. Our research 
shows she retired undefeated in the 
ring. Dagmar liked to work mixed tag 
team matches with Judy Grable as her 
partner. 
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6) Pee Wee Lopez - was often 
called the miniature Buddy Rogers. 
He formed a very wicked tag team 
duo with Chico Santana. Lopez had 
legendary matches against wrestling 
brothers Marcel and Bernard Semard. 


3) Lord Littlebrook - had the 
longest career of any of the male stars. 
I recently visited him in St. Joseph, 
MO, and at 75 years old he looks like 
he could still climb in the ring and 
wrestle. He held the midget world 
title for a long time. 


5) Irish Jackie - one of the greatest 
heels in the midget ranks. Fans loved 
to boo Jackie as he battled fan favorites 
such as Little Beaver, Bernie Burke, and 
Tiny Tim. He was Lord Littlebrook's 
very first opponent. 


2) Sky Low Low - another former 
midget world champion. Sky was a 
double tough matman, who was often 
compared to Hans Schmidt because of 
his bruising approach to ring contests. 


4) Fuzzy Cupid - the most colorful 
of all of the midget stars. Fuzzy 
;ooked like a friendly character from a 
Disney movie, but was a terror in the 
ring. Cupid held the midget tag team 
championship with Sky Low Low for a 
number of years. 


1) Little Beaver - without a doubt 
was the most popular midget grappler 


of all time. Wrestling historian 
George Schire ranked him among his 
favorites, citing Beaver’s dro[kicks 
as sperctacular. Beaver also was the 
midget champion for many years. 
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byjHandsomelGarysKamensack, 
\ 


“Handsome Gary” Kamensack is a well-known and respected writer and 
photographer from the late 1970s era. He provided much of the publicity and 
many of the stories found in national wrestling publications during that time. 
He started as a bonafide wrestling fan and ended up as a local wrestling manager. 
In this article, “H.G.” relates how it all began for him in the “closed door” world 


of pro wrestling. 


Most of us fans vividly remember 
our first encounters with our favorite 
wrestlers way back when we were 
marks. Hell, we’re all still marks, 
aren't we, or we wouldn't be reading 
this magazine, Wrestling Revue, so 
gloriously resurrected by my good 
buddy of over 33 years, Brian "The 
Beast" Bukantis. Reading stories by 
guys like Dave Drason Burzynski, 
(another long-time buddy) brought 
back a lot of warm, fuzzy memories, 
which I am positive happens to all 
the current subscribers. Here's one of 
mine: 

Back in 1972, I was a zit-faced, 
gangly, geeky 15 year old obsessed 
with wrestling. l'd been attending 
Cobo Arena cards since 1969. I ate, 
drank, and slept the sport. I had pen 
pals all over the country. Instead of 
doing my homework, Га be in my 
room reading Body Press, Wrestling 
World, Michigan Scene, and the other 
limited choice magazines. I traded 
snapshots, programs, and clippings 
with penpals because that was the 
only related paraphernalia available at 
that time. 


One night while I was in my room 
squinting at my 12-inch black and 
white TV, Dick the Bruiser said "I'm 
coming back to Detroit at Olympia 
Stadium to fight Baron Von Raschke!” 
I became way too over-stimulated, 
and called my two best friends, Gary 
Mancuso and Brian Bukantis, despite 
the fact it was 1:00 a.m. 

Yes, fans, a promotional war was 
about to begin, vying for my $6.00 
ringside seat. (Can you imagine - 
$6.00!!). To me, this was a bigger deal 
than the Tigers winning he 1968 World 
Series, (which I still have a program). 

The news was unbelievable. The 
Sheik (Ed Farhat) ruled with an iron fist 
(and a bloody sharp pencil in said fist), 
foralmosta decade. Now his promotion 
was being challenged by Dick the 
Bruiser and his Indianapolis-based 
WWA. They would run at the historic 
Olympia Stadium (with ample lighted 
fenced parking), home of the Red 
Wings, who played horribly at that 
time. 

Farhat had the powerful National 
Wrestling Alliance backing him. 
Bruisers group was more a local (yet 


very successful in Indiana), run by 
him and the All-American Boy Wilbur 
Snyder (who,d espite being dead for 
ten years, still merits a shout-out from 
Jim Ross on Raw, whenever Chris 
Jerico or Shawn Michaels applies the 
dreaded "Abdominal Stretch" to a 
WWE superstar.) 

Once Bruiser's World Wrestling 
Association was up and running, the 
sneaky Sheik would also schedule 
cards with loaded line-ups on the same 
nightsasOlympia, tryingtokeep people 
away from the legendary-in-Detroit 
Dick the Bruiser. 

Cobo cards would fly in national 
top talent like Freddy Blassie, Gorilla 
Monsoon, Mil Mascaras, Dory Funk 
jr. and Sr, Killer Kowalski, Cyclone 
Negro, King Curtislaukea, Thunderbolt 
Patterson, Bob Ellis, and others. Most 
clueless fans did not know these guys, 
but those who did (like me), were 
ecstatic. Attendance at Cobo pretty 
much remained unchanged, about 
7,000-8,000 per show, and Olympia 
averaged 5,000. Pro wrestling for years 
in Detroit outdrew by large margins 
the NBA Pistons and NHL Red Wings, 
but they never received any press, 
which upset me. 

Things got really touchy at Cobo 
during that period. Wearing a Dick 
the Bruiser t-shirt got you ejected 
from Cobo. If I popped my Instamatic 


As a writer-photographer, Handsome Gary 
was responsible for getting the Valiant Broth- 
ers a lot of ink when they first teamed up. 
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champions! 


Getting into the wrestling ring was not easy for Handsome Gary.......but soon he was managing 


flashcube in the wrong face, my film 
cartridge was confiscated, stomped on, 
and I was booted out of the building. If I 
sold my blurry-far away 3x5 snapshots 
(that I was very proud of), I was 
dragged into a dark back room, deep 
in the catacombs of Cobo, and I was 
terrorized, yelled at, and threatened by 
a bunch of beer-bellied suits in charge 
of Body Press program sales. May 
Allah have mercy on your doomed 
soul if you dared to sell a rudimentary 
mimeographed newsletter for 50 cents 
(which we did) but that’s another story 
for another issue. Olympia was a lot 
more photographer-friendly, so I went 
there a lot. 

One fine Saturday evening, after 
Cobo and Olympia ran shows, myself 
(then known as Krusher Kamensack), 


Beast Brian Bukantis, Mad Dog Gary 
Mancuso, and Dave (before he was 
Super Mouth Drason) Burzynski piled 
in his big Oldsmobile, and ventured 
downtown to the now-condemned 
Sheraton-Cadillac hotel. 

Most of the guys from both shows 
stayed there. Obviously, despite 
working for two different promoters 
who genuinely hated each other, most 
of the wrestlers have worked with each 
other and have been friends for years. 
So up the escalator we four went, 
where both crews were whooping it 
up with beer, booze, and broads. 

We walked in, me, nervous as hell, 
and not even legal drinking age. What 
I saw made my peach-fuzz jaw drop. 
The wrestlers that I idolized for years 
were all here in the same room. I just 


Sharng a Canadian brew 

with the greatest manager € 
all time, “Pretty Boy” Bobi 

Heenan (circa 1976) 


stood there and stared, star struck and 
unable to get my feet to move. I felt 
like I was about to trespass into some 
secret society, which basically, I knew 
I was. 

“LOOK, there’s Johnny Valentine, 
sitting alone on a bar stool, looking 
straight ahead, both hands grasping his 
stein of ale... Over there, both wearing 
very expensive-looking suits, are Sailor 
Art Thomas, and Bobo Brazil, arguably 
the two greates black superstars of their 
era, sharing a table, and reminiscing 
their many tag team victories over the 
years. In that corner were three husky 
Italian guys are involved in a highly 
animated, loud conversation, waving 
their arms around to express their 
points. Who were these three Italian 
wrestlers, you might ask? Do the names 
Tony Marino, Dominic DeNucci, and 
Bruno Sammartino ring a bell? 

Why, there’s none other than Wild 
Bull Curry and his son, Flying Fred, 
laughing heartily with Mexican strong 
man, Crusher Ricky Cortez. It was very 
weird for me to see Wild Bull Curry 
laugh. Angelo Poffo, who just by being 
Macho Man Randy Savage’s father, 
would bring him more fame than he 
himself ever had as a wrestler, was 
chatting quietly with Giacoma Costa, 
better known to you as the Fabulous 
Kangaroo Al Costello, (and Al Snow’s 
first tag team partner-the very last 
Kangaroo). Probably the most unlikely 
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“Choo are ‘dese guys?" was Firpo's greeting to three “green” wrestling fan-photographers..... A 


few moments later, he laughed, "Choo should have seen chore faces... ahahahahahahaha....... 


pair, Wild Man King Curtis laukea, 
and Lord Athol Layton, dressed to 
the nines, were both very politely 
entertaining their three groupies. Oh 
yeah, I forgot to mention, the females 
were a-plenty. 

One guy I did not recognize had 
thick, horn-rimmed glasses, brownhair, 
and a hat. It was only later that evening 
that I realized it was none other than 
the evil German, Baron VonRaschke, 
wearing a wig. Where in the hell is his 
red satin cape and monocle? No doubt, 
in his suitcase upstairs, waiting to be 
taken out, tomorrow night when the 
bell rings. 

So here we were, in wrestling fan 
heaven. Dave Burzynski, ditched us 
and was talking to guys he'd known for 
years. I was too a-scared to approach 
anyone, but I did wave at Pretty Boy 
Bobby Heenan, whom I chatted with 
briefly a few times. He spotted me, 
Gary, and Brian and motioned for 
us to come over to his booth, where 
he was cracking an endless stream 
of off-color, one-liners. He actually 
invited us young punks to join him. 
So we awkwardly shuffled into his 
booth. Here we were sitting with 
Pretty Boy (before he was the Brain), 
Bobby Heenan, Handsome Jimmy 
Valiant, and his brother, Luscious 
Johnny, Mitsu Arakawa, (whom the 
Rock doesn’t know), апа strangely, 


Cowboy Bob Ellis, Luis Martinez, and 
none other than the Wild Bull of the 
Pampas, Pampero Firpo. 

In his “working” voice, Firpo 
bellows, “CHOO ARE ‘DESE GUYS?” 
while menacingly eyeballing us, 
scaring the crap out of us three. Bobby 
replied, “They're photographers, 


Handsome Gary poses with The Sheik. 


they’ re ok.” We at each other, wideeyed. 
We officially had ‘approved’ stamped 
on our greasy foreheads. We were 
being welcomed into a very exclusive 
(at that time) world. I can still feel 
their manly-strong handshakes. Firpo 
smiled and said, “I was chust rubbing 
choo guys ....choo shoulda seen chore 
faces ahaahaaaahaaa!” He was 
actually a very polite gentleman. With 
his dapper suit and his hair pulled back 
under a bowler hat, he bore a striking 
resemblance to Mr. French from Family 
Affair. 

So we loosened up and shot the 
breeze for about an hour. It was great! 
First times are the most memorable. 
Then, Pepper Gomez, came over and 
asked, “Can one of you fellows give 
us a ride to Metro Airport?” Dave 
Burzynski, with his huge Olds, offered 
a lift and, once again, ditched us in 
downtown Detroit. But we didn’t 
care. Our cherries had been popped, 
and we entered a whole new universe 
of ‘INSIDER” wrestling. We were in! 
We were friends with the boys!! But 

.. much later, this would open up a 
whole new can of unforeseen worms 
that ultimately led to gloom, doom, 
agony and despair. But that is another 
story for another issue. 
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(Sene Җешіѕ 


Success as a 
Mid-Card Wrestler 


by Meredith Renwick 


Gene Lewis wore a lot of hats (and 
masks) during his career. He started 
out as the “brother” of Dale Lewis, 
wrestled solo as “Mean” Gene Lewis, 
tagged with Roger Smith as one of The 
Assassins and with Geeto Mongol as 
The Mongols, played the Midnight 
Rider, Kharma, and Molokai opposite 
Dusty Rhodes and Kevin Sullivan 
and became a hillbilly for the WWE 
as Cousin Luke. His career took him 
not only all over the United States but 
Japan, Australia, Africa, Greece and 
the Caribbean. 

While Lewis was never a first-tier 
main-eventer, he’s a classic example 
of a worker who built a successful 
career out of being in the middle of 
the card. Mid-card wrestlers were the 
unsung heroes of old-school wrestling. 
While they may not have inspired 
the extremes of devotion or hatred 
that main-eventers elicited from the 
fans and seldom became breakout 
stars in their own right, they were the 
ones who provided the build-up and 
support for the stars’ matches, and 
every promotion needed a solid roster 
of mid-card workers. Lewis once told 
Scott Teal of Whatever Happened to...? 
“Back then, if you worked the middle 
of the card it was a great place to be. 
You got put over by the opening match 
guys, then got to work with the main 
event guys. That’s where you went to 
school. You got paid pretty well. The 
middle of the card guys might get a 
title here and there...In some of the 
smaller towns, I might get to wrestle in 
the main event.” 

Lewis, who was born Gene Petit 
and grew up in New Jersey, wasn’t a 
wrestling fan until he moved to Florida 
to go to the University of Tampa in 
the early 1970s. He played on the 
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tights and boots. Gene didn't get any 
instructions on what to do beyond 
“Don’t worry about it,” which was 
fairly typical advice for neophytes. 
He wrestled with Dale and Gypsy Joe 
Rosario against Silento Rodriguez, 
Ivan Putski and Alex Perez and got 
paid $190 for the night's work. The 
following Monday Lewis was at the 
YMCA training with Dale Lewis 
and Tom Jones. 

That first match was the only 
one he ever wrestled as Gene Petit. 
He took the surname "Lewis" 
because he and Dale looked so 
much alike — both had long hair 

and beards and similar builds 
- everyone assumed they were 
brothers and thus he became 
an "instant" heel. One of Dale 
Lewis' specialties was thesleeper 


university 

football team with Paul 
Orndorff and Dick Slater, and met his 
mentor Dale Lewis one summer at the 
pool of the apartment complex they 
both lived in. They became friends and 
onenight Dale asked Gene to drive him, 
Bob Roop and El Lobo (Crazy Luke 
Graham) to a match in Jacksonville. 
After that Dale started paying Gene to 
drive him to matches. 

One night in North Crossett, 
Arkansas they were short a couple of 
wrestlers so Dale told Gene, "You're 
wrestling tonight" and gave him an 

extra pair of 


hold, and Gene used it one night to 
put out Grizzly Smith after both Dale 
and the referee were down. The fans 
were furious. “That walk back to the 
dressing room was my first experience 
of real heat from a crowd," Lewis told 
Scott Teal. “Some lady kicked me in 
the leg with her shoe and I thought my 
shin was going to explode. Another 
lady hit me in the back of the head with 
her purse. It must have been loaded, 
because the thing was really heavy and 
solid." 

Lewis finished his business degree 
and went into wrestling full-time. 


Initially he worked for promoters Bill 
Watts and Eddie Graham. When Dale 
Lewis left for a tour of Australia, Gene 
went up to Mid-Atlantic in Charlotte, 
where George Scott was booking, for 
about a year. After taking a few months 
off in to recover from a broken ankle, 
Gene did a couple of international 
tours, for Antonio Inoki in Japan and 
then to Australia for Frankie Cain. 
When Lewis returned from Australia 
in 1975 he went back to work for Bill 
Watts and also in Mobile, Alabama for 
the Gulf Coast territory, where he won 
his first belts: Gulf Coast Heavyweight 
Champion, and Gulf Coast Tag Team 
champ with Bob Sweetan. 

In 1979 Lewis went to Oregon 
for the summer, then to Calgary for a 
few months with Dale Lewis (the last 
time they would wrestle together), 


returning to the Carolinas in 1980 for 
a couple of years. When George Scott 
left to work for the WWE in New 
York Harley Race invited Lewis to the 
Kansas City territory, which he was co- 
promoting with Pat O'Connor and Bob 
Geigel. Lewis stayed in Kansas City for 
a year, then went to Puerto Rico with 
Roger Smith as one of the Assassins. 
^[Puerto Ricans] were the craziest fans 
in the world...they used to throw stuff 
in the ring. Two-by-fours, nails, pieces 
of angle iron, nuts and bolts. I actually 
had a corner of my room where I 
used to save all that stuff." (Whatever 
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Happened to...?, issue #44) 
While in Puerto Rico Lewis met 


Geeto Mongol, who invited him 
to tour Nigeria with him as one of 
the Mongols. On returning to the 
United States, they did a few shows 
in Atlanta, then Lewis went on alone 
to Fritz Von Erich’s World Class 
Championship Wrestling in Dallas, 
where The Mongol became part of the 
Devastation Inc. team of heels. This 
was in early 1983, when the territory 
was experiencing an explosive growth 
in popularity, which Lewis credits 
to World Class booker Ken Mantell. 
Lewis got to know Mantell quite well 
when they drove together to the house 
shows in Dallas and Fort Worth two 
days a week. “When Kenny took over 
World Class they were on Channel 39 
in Dallas, which was syndicated TV. 
They were on in, maybe, 35 markets 
and within a year, it had gone up to 
159 markets. When the [World Class] 
tapes started hitting areas like Boston 
and Philadelphia, the people went 
nuts, because they were used to seeing 
New York wrestling and that was just 
punch-kick. The Von Erichs had never 
been seen by a lot of people outside of 
Texas - now Boston and Philadelphia 
and New York and California and 
Kansas City, all these other markets 
were starving for them.” 


Gene believes that World Class 
could have been as big as New York 
or Atlanta later if Mantell had been 
allowed to take the promotion national. 
“Kenny had an opportunity to take the 
World Class show on the road outside 
the area for three to four shows a week, 
which would have saved the Von 
Erichs from overexposure in Texas and 
would have given the other people in 
those towns what they wanted to see. 
Kenny worked very hard at doing this, 
probably 18-20 hours a day, and had 
gotten this thing to a point that it was 
the hottest thing going and could have 
stayed that way – then Fritz decided 
not to expand. And that kind of burnt 
Kenny out." 

At the end of 1983 Lewis went 
back to Florida and ended up rotating 
several masked characters there: 
Kharma, Molokai, and the Midnight 
Rider. He left Florida when he ruptured 
a disc in his back and went home to 
Jackson, Mississippi for seven months 
to recuperate. One day while visiting 
his parents in New Jersey he dropped 
by the WWE offices to visit George 
Scott and ask about work. Scott was not 
encouraging, but at that time Hillbilly 
Jim and his "family"- Uncle Elmer 
and Cousin Junior – were popular and 
Gene had a picture of himself wearing 
overalls that he showed to Scott. Scott 


mentioned that they'd been having 
trouble getting Cousin Junior to show 
up for matches and booked Gene as 
“Cousin Luke" for a Saturday Night 
Main Event live show in Poughkeepsie 
a few nights later. "Hillbilly Jim was 
a big character [but he] had an injury 
and he could not be an up-and-down 
wrestler. Uncle Elmer was pretty much 
created just to make people laugh, 
although he did get over. They needed 
a mechanic that could wrestle 15-20 
minutes, and I was the guy that fit that 
spot." 

Gene broke his ankle after a 
couple of months, and when he came 
back Vince McMahon told him that 
they would leave him with Hillbilly 
Jim till the end of the year and then 
find something else. However, Gene 
was also having problems with his 
marriage and chose to take some time 
off to try and patch it up. But he says 
he enjoyed the time he worked for the 
WWE. “New York was always one of 
the places to be, even before the cable 
TV coming from that area. They were 
running 65-70 shows a month, which 
was two or three towns a night. You 
could be in San Francisco, you could 
be in Madison Square Garden, you 
could be at Maple Leaf Gardens. They 
had three crews on the road. I was 
working 35-40 days without a day off 
but probably making the best money I 
ever made." 

“I had the opportunity to go back 
to New York with another character 
and to pursue going to Japan, but then 
my marriage wasn't doing real good, 
so I made a decision to try and keep 
that together. I left New York because 
my family was living in Mississippi, 
and that was really the first time the 
independent market was starting to 
crop up. My character was still known 
so I would get booked on independent 
shows. I enjoyed that, I was working 
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three or four days a week, making 
decent money and able to spend time 
with my family. I don't regret trying 
to keep my marriage together, but it 
didn't work and at the same time, I 
kind of took myself out of the loop." 


Lewis | stayed | involved in 
wrestling, booking and promoting for 
independent shows from the late 1980s 
up to the present day, in Mississippi and 
New Jersey, where he now lives. "I've 
been promoting shows, helping other 
promoters if they book a show - TII 
book the talent for them, run the locker 
room. Booking appearances, doing 
fundraising shows, going to the trade 
shows and getting wrestling shows at 
fairs, carnivals and street festivals. But 
it's getting tougher and tougher. I do a 
family show, there's no blood or stuff 
like that - the stuff that's on TV, people 
are scared that's what they're going to 
get." He also drives a limousine part- 
time for a friend's company. 

Lewis was forced to stop wrestling 
himself a couple of years ago after 
developing spinal stenosis, anarrowing 
of the spinal canal due to pressure on 


the spinal cord from ruptured discs, 
which can cause near-paralysis. Lewis 
had an operation called a laminectomy 
to remedy the problem, then had to 
undergo a second round of surgery 
in the fall of 2003 after a car accident 
caused the condition to reoccur. After 
thesecond operation Lewis developeda 
severe staphylococcus infection, which 
took another seven weeks to clear up. 
Once he’d recovered completely, he 
had to do intensive rehab — two hours 
a day for five days a week – to regain 
the strength in his legs, and hopes to 
be walking on his own by April. Lewis 
also wants to lose the excess weight he 
gained after leaving the WWE. “Before 
surgery I was up to over 400 pounds, 
and when I was with the WWE, I was 
maybe 300 — so I put on 100 pounds іп 
10 years. Then too, I have arthritis in 
my right leg and the hip's pretty bad. 
There's no cartilage in there, so that 
kind of hinders recovery." 

In the meantime, Lewis is keeping 
himself busy on the board of directors 
of the Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame 
in Schenectady, NY which he finds 
rewarding. "It's a good thing, it's a 
true and honest effort to honour and 
keep alive the wrestling I’m familiar 
with, from the late ‘60s, ‘70s, '80s." He 
feels that a lot of history is being lost 
as more wrestlers from that era are 
dying. 

"On a daily basis we're losing guys. 
Wahoo McDaniel is a perfect example. I 
talked to him about two years ago, and 
he was going to send me a complete 
history: his football history coming out 
of Oklahoma, playing in the NFL, and 
wrestling, he was going to send me 
his headdress and stuff that could be 
put up on display in the hall. People 
could come in and read about Wahoo 
McDaniel. Well, he passed away and 
we have no idea what happened to his 
stuff." 

Already this year the Hall of 
Fame has held a fundraising dinner 
at Шо DiPaolo's restaurant іп 
Buffalo and a bowling tournament 
in Schenectady, and the third annual 
induction ceremony will be held May 
8 in Schenectady. The 2004 honorees 
include Harley Race, Terry Funk, Mae 
Young, Lord Littlebrook, the Vachons, 
Vince McMahon Sr., Verne Gagne, and 
Angelo Savoldi. There are also plans 
for another dinner in the fall in Toronto, 


Ontario. Lewis says fan support for 
the events has been strong. "We had a 
great crowd last year. I went on a radio 
station with George Steele last year to 
promote the Hall of Fame and we were 
only going to do five minutes, and we 
stayed for an hour-and-a-half with 
people calling in. I thought for sure 
there were going to be some smart- 
asses, but it was people calling to share 
their experiences with wrestling, like 
when they were a kid their father took 
them to a match, or André the Giant 
had dinner at their house." 

Tony Vellano, president of the 
PWHF's board of directors, credits 
Lewis with being a driving force behind 
the growth of the Hall of Fame. "Gene's 
been a great guy and a great supporter 
right from day one. In fact, when we 
started this idea of having a hall of 
fame, mainly it was myself and George 
Steele talking about it. But I think it 
was only a day or two later I was doing 
a wrestling show and on the show was 
Cousin Luke. I mentioned it to [Gene] 
and he badgered me to make sure that 
I would keep him informed. Well, we 
did and he has worked tirelessly from 
day one until now. He's injured right 
now but he's recuperating and he 
says come hell or high water he'll be 
there May 8. I believe he will, and I'm 
looking forward to seeing him." 


Photos accompanying this story by 
Gene Gordon, from the Wrestling Reoue 
Archives. 
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This issue we endeavor to travel to a 
place that is close to my heart, the Great 
White North. The land of maple leaves, 
bears, the 50-cent dollar, never ending road 
trips, many friends, enemies, an ex-wife 
or two, and the 12-pack case of beer. Yup, 
let's take off up to Canada, and examine 
Canadian pro wrestling in this edition of 
WrestleWeb. 

Canadian Gary Will's site at www. 
garywill.com/wrestling/ is a one stop 
Canadian grappling site as it's actually 
several sites in one. Gary is best known 
for co- producing the wonderful Wrestling 
Title Histories with Royal Duncan, a must 
own book for any student of the squared 
circle and a real undertaking to say the least. 
On his index page you'll find information 
to obtain that book if you haven't done so 
(and that's not a cheap plug!). On top of 
this, Will has much material to look over 
when at his site, and you'd better bring 
your lunch when logging on. 

One part of the site features Gary's 
"Toronto Wrestling History" pages, which 
in and of itselfis a pretty exhausting project. 
Toronto has had a rich pro wrestling 
history over the years, and Will doesn't 
skimp when it comes to presenting it. It's 
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quite like taking the ol' Wayback machine 
in many places, and it's easy to feel as if 
you're stepping back in time for a small 
bit. On it, Gary has newspaper cuttings, 
results, pictures, and even arena histories 
for the fan/researcher. (As I type this, 
I've been perusing the page featuring the 
history of the Arena Gardens in Toronto 
which hosted pro wrestling in the 1920's, 
and it includes an illustration of the arena 
from 1912 as well as a newspaper clipping 
from an event held there in 1924 featuring 
Stanislaus Zybszko! Fascinating. He has 
pages devoted to all of the titles currently 
known that were defended in Toronto, 
including: the Canadian Title, the 1930's 
Toronto World Title, the British Empire 
Title, the Canadian Open Tag Team Title, 
the International Tag Team Title and the 
U.S. Title (an odd strap for a Canadian 
audience). There's a list of every masked 
wrestler who lost his mask in Toronto rings 
over the years, a list of wrestlers that had 
a gap of 25 years or more between their 
first and last appearances there. Listed 
newspaper articles date back from the pre- 
1920's until the 1970's.One article dates 
back to 1910 and talks of a proposed bout 
(in Toronto, natch) between then wrestling 
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champion George Hankenschmidt and then 
boxing champ Jack Johnson, which sadly 
never got off the ground. (Tom Flanagan, 
who was Jack Johnson’s manager, was 
a native of Toronto and apparently was 
looking to break into the promotional end 
of pro wrestling at that point.) Will also 
features results from 1876, 1929, 1939, 1949, 
1959, 1965, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, 
1974, 1979, 1989, 1999, 2003 that you can 
link to, although as he states himself, they 
are a “work in progress”. You can buy all 
of the Tunney Toronto results from 1960- 
1969 off of Will for $6 and download them 
into a pdf. file. Having compiled results 
myself in the past, I can tell you that if 
Frank Tunney/Toronto wrestling is an 
area of interest to you, $6 is a SMALL price 
to pay for all of the work that goes into 
putting them together. Other highlights 
include: the Sheik’s unbeaten streak in 
Toronto, Whipper Watson stopping Thesz 
for the NWA belt including (way too small) 
microfilm scans from the local newspaper 
of the bout, 2 shots of Dory Funk Jr.'s NWA 
title defense against Johnny Valentine that 
capture that atmosphere of the arenas back 
then to a "T", and some examples of the 
elusive Parkhurst wrestling card that were 
printed in Toronto in the 1950's. 

There is also one of those very useful 
EZ Boards for fans to chat and exchange 
information pertaining to the region's 
wrestling, get updates on past stars and 
the like. If you are a registered EZ Board 
member all you have to do is go over there 
and sign in, as that registration is good on 
all EZ Boards. 

And if that weren't enough, Will also 
has a Canadian Pro Wrestling Page of 
Fame. Will has capsule bios on many of the 
top grapplers that came out of Canada (і.е.: 
not necessarily born there, but made their 
mark in or from Canada like Andre the 
Giant or Davey Boy Smith) over the years, 
and the list reads like a ^who's who". The 
list is a bit long to reproduce in this forum, 
and I would recommend you log over for 
more information. Suffice to say, there are 
a great many Canadian based grapplers/ 
wrestling personnel to reference. 

A part of the site not strictly related 
to the Canadian wrestling scene is his 
Deceased Pro Wrestlers list, which gives 
the dates and ages (when available) as well 
as the real names of pro wrestling's alumni 
that have passed on. It includes anyone, 
really, that was associated with the sport 
from promoters, referees, managers as 
well as the boys. If you have any questions 
pertaining to whether someone is still 
with us or not, or when they did pass for 
reference (say, when writing a bio) this 
is the place for you to log on to. Certain 
names that have published bios on the web 
also have links you can click on to for even 
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more info, pictures and the like, and you 
can spend some considerable times logging 
from page to page. It is with out a doubt 
one of the most useful reference sites for 
old school pro wrestling you will find, just 
a massive job to say the least, and whereas 
Gary had much help with contributions 
from several sources (including: Royal 
Duncan, Al Campbell and the late Gerhard 
Shaffer, all who deserve to be noted), he 
deserves much credit for assembling all of 
this and making it so readily available. 

One of the things to strike my eye 
when I first arrived at the site (and to me is 
totally amusing) are the quotes Gary has on 
his index page. A couple of examples are: 

"Professional wrestling has ceased 

to be a sport, and is now classified with 
the circus and other like attractions. The 
outstanding contestants are more interested 
inbarnstorming and acquiring the coinofthe 
realm than bothering with real competition 
for the so-called honor of a championship.” 
John V. Clinnen, President, National Boxing 
Association, TORONTO DAILY STAR, 
January 9, 1931 

Or: "Wrestling today is an enter- 
tainment. The mat-men perform like 
acrobats -- not to show their skill but to 
make the spectators laugh and shout as the 
grapplers kick, punch, pull, slap, bite, and 
go through all kinds of stunts -- anything 
but wrestle. The promoter cannot and 
should not be blamed for that condition. 
He has his money invested and he gives the 
fans what they want to see. But just as long 
as wrestling in its present form arouses 
the fans' interest, pleases them, holds their 
attention, why worry whether wrestling 
is on the level or just a lot of hokum." 
Nat Fleischer, THE RING, March 1938 

Proving once again, "There's nothing 
new under the sun"; critics were writing 
pro wrestling off in the early/mid part 
of last century. Gee, who needed Phil 
Muchnick anyway? 


There are also just LOADS of links to 
various sites here and if you're looking for 
a particular pro wrestling related web site, 
there's a real good chance that he has it 
listed here for you to link to. The site itself 
is professionally set up, easy to navigate 
and downloads easy, probably the slickest 
site Гуе seen on the net for pro wrestling 
to date. You can't lose by logging on over 
here. If I rated sites, this one would be a 4 
star one. 


While we are in Toronto, let's 
also drop in on Andrew  Calvert's 
Maple Leaf Wrestling site at http:// 
mapleleafwrestling.4t.com/. Andrew’s 
site is a bit smaller in scope, but it’s finely 
constructed nonetheless, and centers more 
on pro wrestling at the Gardens from the 


70’s and 80’s, which included of course 
the transition from being Sheik booked, 
to Jim Crockett controlled, and ultimately, 
Vince McMahon. His Pictorial Page has 
some cool shots from those eras as well as 
scans from various programs, clippings, 
as well as pictures of the performers that 
appeared there. The Odds and Ends site 
currently features the bouts held between 
1980 through 1984 in the Gardens between 
Ric Flair and Harley Race, 6 times and all 
for the NWA World Title. Some nifty shots 
of Race and Flair fighting on Maple Leaf 
Garden's infamous ramp that lead into the 
ring. Also on the page is a link to a scan 
of an announcer's sheet from one of the 
Bearman's shows in Ontario. Pretty cool 
item, as stuff like that seldom survived. His 
Canadian Page has clippings of grappling 
cards that appeared in other areas of 
Canada besides Toronto. One is an ICW 
card with Macho Man Savage against his 
brother Lanny in the Maritimes for Emile 
Dupre. Its great site and amazing that there 
would be two well put together tributes to 
one wrestling town. The Toronto region is 
certainly well represented on the web. 


Vance Nevada has taken on 
the monumental task of compiling 
Canadian Wrestling Results at his site 
found at  http;//www.geocities.com/ 
canadianwrestlemedia/archives.html. Talk 
about a work in progress, this one should 
keep him off the streets for a few years. 
He has listed results from Western Canada 
dating all the way back to 1902, Eastern 
Canada as far back as 1903.Whew! Not to 
make this write-up personal, but one of the 
things that was of interest to myself was 
viewing the dying days of All Star Wrestling 
in British Columbia, during the (second) 
dying days of Stampede Wrestling in 1986. 
Stampede basically came into the province 
of B.C. and swarmed Tomko's group, 
running Tomko's towns with a roster that 
included the Honky Tonk Man amongst 
others. Even up in Canada, the landscape 
of the game was changing almost daily in 
that era. I saw myself booked on shows I 
had no memory of being on. As for going 
WAY back in time, how's about over 100 
years ago, in May 1902 - Town Hall; Regina, 
SK Terrible Turk vs. Jack Sprague. Or Oct 5, 
1904 - Queen's Park; New Westminster, BC 
Att: 7,000 Frank Gotch b. Dan McLeod Ref: 
Harry Miller. You just don't find results 
like this in too many places. Vance also has 
a link to another page that has the career 
records of many notable Canadian based 
superstars of the past such as; Abdullah 
the Butcher Mad Dog Vachon, Gene 
Kiniski and a host more, as well as present 
top performers Chris Benoit, Vampiro and 
Rick Patterson. The layout to this site is 
very straight forward, and it's just a good 


all around reference site. Lance is also a 
pro wrestler himself and had a tryout with 
the WWE. I wish him much success with 
his ring career, and look forward to future 
updates to his fine site. 

Last, but certainly not least, not a 
"classic" site per se, but Slam! Sports has 
a wrestling site at http://slam.canoe.ca/ 
Slam/Wrestling/home.html to keep you 
up to date on all the current happenings 
in today's wrestling world. Also of interest 
is Bret Hart's weekly Calgary Sun column 
that they are licensed to reprint. Besides all 
of the current news, this site also has its own 
Hall Of Fame, and a place where fans had 
posted their memories of said honorees. 
This HOF also includes names that maybe 
weren't quite household names, plus indy 
performers that strive to keep the local mat 
scene thriving in these bleak times. It's 
quite a good HOF site, other than excluding 
Mike DuPree of course, as it certainly tries 
to be comprehensive and give equal credit 
to those that busted their keisters with little 
fanfare. I had alot of fun going through the 
bios and the authors / interviewers deserve 
much credit as well. 

On a whole, Canada (or parts of it, 
anyway), a country hardly ever covered 
by wrestling publications in the past seems 
well represented online. It's certainly worth 
making the time to the visit these sites. And 
don't forget to bring the Molson, eh? 

In closing, I just wanted to say how 
much fun I've had doing this column. It's 
certainly been a privilege, and I thank 
Brian for the opportunity. Due to some 
personal commitments, this will be my 
last foreseeable column. Thanks to all who 
wrote with your encouragement. Not really 
being a writer, I needed it. My best wishes 
go out to the readers of Wrestling Revue. 
Bye for now. 
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